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INTRODUCTION. 


ti 1924 I was enabled through the generous assistance 
of the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture to go on a linguistic mission to the 
north-western frontier of India and Afghanistan. 

The object was to study the Aryan dialects on both 
sides of the Indo-Iranian linguistic frontier. For thou- 
sands of years these two closely related groups of lan- 
guages have been in close contact in the Hindu Kush 
and adjoining mountains; invasions and expansions have 
pushed the frontier-line, now towards the east, now towards 
the west, and the border languages have largely influenced 
each other, the result being very interesting deviations 
from the ordinary Indian and Iranian types. 

The languages on the Indian side belong to the so- 
called Dard group, many of them very imperfectly known, 
and some absolutely unknown, It was a much discussed 
problem, whether they were completely Indian, or belonged 
to an intermediate group, or were to be classed as Iranian. 
Moreover, our knowledge of the Iranian languages in 
question was very limited. And further, with a view to 
the investigation of the Caucasian languages planned by 
the Institute, it was considered important that the Iranian 
scholar who was eventually to undertake the study of 
Ossetic should previously have made himself personally 
acquainted with Eastern Iranian languages connected 
with that form of speech, 

Altogether the Hindu Kush region appeared to be a 
very promising field of investigation for the student of 
comparative philology, who could here hope to come 
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across the last of the unknown Indo-European languages 
which are still spoken. 

Very fortunately the investigations initiated by the 
Institute coincided with the beginning of a new era in 
Afghanistan. King Amanullah Khan wished to open his 
country to the influence of European civilization, and 
for the first time it had become possible for a scholar 
to pursue his investigations in the heart of Afghanistan. 

His Majesty and his government supported my efforts 
most liberally, besides treating me personally with con- 
spicuous hospitality, and any results which the mission 
may have yielded, are to a great extent due to the assi- 
stance of the Afghan authorities. It is my pleasant duty 
and privilege to express once more the Institute's and 
my own sincere gratitude to His Majesty for the enligh- 
tened interest he graciously showed in the investigation 
of the linguistic treasures of his country. 

My position in Afghanistan was also rendered con- 
siderably easier by the personal letter of introduction to 
the Amir from His Majesty the King of Norway, for 
which I also desire to express my gratitude. 

I arrived in Peshawar in February 1924, and spent 
about six weeks there, practising Pashto with the excel- 
lent munshi Qazi Ahmad Jan, and studying the dialects 
of the Afridis and other tribes. 

At the beginning of April I proceeded to Kabul. 
Here the government kindly accommodated me in the 
superbly situated Harem Serai of Abdur Rahman in the 
Bagh.i-Babur outside the city, and I stayed in Kabul 
for about seven months, till the end of October, except 
for some short excursions for the purpose of linguistic 
studies. 

The rebellion in Afghanistan made it impossible for 
me to reside in more outlying parts of the country, or 
to get permission to penetrate into the unknown and 
fascinating mountain fastnesses of Nuristan (Kafiristan). 
But in a country like Afghanistan, where even the general 
outlines of the linguistic situation were to a great extent 
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unknown, it was probably more profitable to stay in Kabul, 
like a spider in the centre of the web, getting at least 
a superficial view of the different languages spoken in 
the country, than to bury oneself in a mountain valley, 
concentrating upon the more thorough study of one single 
dialect. 

It may safely be predicted that within a short space 
of time several of the old languages of Hastern Afghanistan 
will have succumbed to the influence of Persian, which is 
constantly growing stronger through the centralization 
of the government and the spread of education. Partly 
they will be directly superseded by Persian, as in the 
case of Ormuri. Partly the dialects will decay internally 
through the overwhelming Persian influence. This seems 
to be the case with North-Western Pashai, and with 
Parachi. Even the Kafir languages, which till now have 
been isolated, have at length yielded to the levelling 
influence of Islam, and the younger generation use a 
good many Persian loan-words. Thus it is to be feared 
that much ancient Aryan linguistic material of great 
interest will be lost, unless it is soon rescued from 
oblivion. 

For pioneer work Kabul was undoubtedly the best 
place to be found. People from the different tribes of 
Nuristan, Kohistan and Badakhshan come down there as 
traders or in search of work, and even the war was of 
some use, inasmuch as it led to the assembly of recruits 
in the Sherpur cantonments. It wil] be readily understood 
that the task was not always an easy one. Even at its 
best it is difficult and tedious work, though partially 
relieved by comical interludes, to extract linguistic 
information from such uneducated and easily wearied 
individuals. And in a case like this, where I considered 
it my duty to collect vocabularies and specimens from 
as many languages as possible within the short time at 
my disposal, I hope that a lenient view will be taken of 
the errors and inexactitudes, not to mention lacunae, 
which will be found in my materials. 
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It was only natural that many people in Afghanistan 
should regard a linguistic investigator with mistrust, and 
suspect him of having other than purely scholarly aims. 
An old Pathan put it naively and bluntly, when he 
said I was the son of “Kamnari Sahib” (Sir Louis Cava- 
gnari, renowned in the Afghan-British war of 1879), who 
had sent me to collect information about the languages 
and customs of the border tribes, while he himself waited 
with an army on the frontier! But the assistance of the 
Afghan authorities helped me to a large extent to over- 
come these difficulties. [ also met with, and shall always 
remember with feelings of gratitude and affection, several 
intelligent individuals from the hill-tribes, who trustfully 
and cheerfully did their best to give me the fullest 
information about their mother-tongues; and who seemed 
at least to have a dawning comprehension of the object 
of my mission: to trace, by means of the evidence of 
language, the history of tribes for thousands of years 
separated from, but nevertheless related to the “Firangis’’. 
I must also mention that my Pathan servant from 
Peshawar, Yasin Khan, always showed the greatest 
energy in looking out for individuals who spoke strange 
languages. 

At the desire of the Institute I returned via India, 
collected some information about Pashai dialects amongst 
the soldiers of the garrison in Jallalabad, and stayed for 
a short time in Peshawar to make use of the opportunities 
to get in touch with trans-border hillmen there. In this 
work I was materially assisted by the authority of my 
kind host, Mr. B. C. A. Lawther, Superintendent of Police. 

On the way down to Bombay I also had opportunities 
of meeting Pathan traders of different tribes, and of 
getting some scraps of information about southern Pashto 
dialects. 

Before entering upon an account of the languages 
studied, and a discussion of some of the main problems 
connected with them, it may be of use to give a brief 
survey of the languages spoken in Afghanistan. 
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Probably at least ‘/s of the population of Afghani- 
stan speak Iranian languages, chiefly Pashto and Perszan, 
the remaining Iranian dialects being spoken only by 
numerically insignificant tribes. It is impossible to as- 
certain the actual numbers who speak the different 
languages; but there are probably about the same number 
of Pashto-speaking people, as of Persian-speaking Parsivans, 
Kizilbashis and Hazaras. Nor does the migrations of the 
nomads permit us to lay down fixed lines of demarcation 
between thel anguages; but, generally speaking, the map 
in LSI., Vol. X is fairly correct as regards the extension 
of Pashto. 

Balocht is spoken in the southern deserts, and, accord- 
ing to information received from German travellers, con- 
siderably to the north of the limit given on the map in 
LSI., Vol. X, e.g. for several stages along the Herat- 
Kandahar road between Helmand and Khash Rud. In 
the north-east we find the Pamir dialects, viz. Minjanz, 
Ishkashmi and Zebaki1, Wakhit, Shughni and Roshanz. 
Ormurit is spoken in the Logar valley, and Parachi in 
several villages in the Kohistan of Kabul. Possibly Kurdish 
is still in use among some immigrants west of Herat. 

Of Indian languages we find Lahnda spoken by Hindus 
who for hundreds of years have been settled in Eastern 
Afghanistan as traders and bankers in the towns, and, 
at least in the Koh-i-Daman district, to a great extent 
as horticulturists. Apart from having adopted many 
Persian words, their dialect does not appear to present 
many striking peculiarities. In Kabul numerous recently 
immigrated Sikhs speak Panjabz. 

The chief indigenous Indian language is Pashat. 
Higher up the Kunar river we find Gawar Bats. Possibly 
Kalasha and Khowar are also spoken within Afghan 
territory. The four Kafir languages are Kati, Wazgelt, 


' Recruits from Zebak and Ishkashm denied the existence of any 
separate language in these places! Considering that Sir Aurel Stein 
collected Ishknashmi materials as Jate as in 1915, this shows the danger 
of relying on negative information. 
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Ashkun and Prasun; and Tirahz is spoken south-east of 
Jallalabad *. 

If Armenian traders in Herat have still preserved their 
native tongue, it is the only non-Aryan Indo-Kuropean 
language spoken in the country. 

The chief non-Indo-European language is Turki, spoken 
in various dialects by Uzbeks, Sarts and Turkmens north 
of the Hindu Kush. The governor of Mazar-i-Sharif 
asserted that some nomadic tribes to the west of that 
city still speak Arabic. While the Mongol Hazaras have 
generally adopted a peculiar dialect of Persian, Mongolian 
is still spoken by Taimanis about Rud-i-Gas and Adraskand 
near Sabzawar (the villages of Mir Mana, Bedak, Hazi 
Kah, Karez Sultan, Pir Surkh, Gaza and Chashma Khuni 
were mentioned), and possibly also between Maimana and 
Herat (acc. to one of the secretaries of the Russian 
legation). The Mongolian language does not cross the Indian 
frontier as asserted in «Les Langues du Monde», p. 224. 
I do not know whether Brahuz crosses the Afghan fron- 
tier near Kandahar?, nor if any of the Caucasians 
deported by Nadir Shah to the region about Farrah still 
retain their native language. 

At any rate the language map of Afghanistan presents 
an extremely variegated picture, at least twenty different 
languages being spoken within the Amir’s dominions. 
At the height of the Afghan empire, when it included 
Balochistan, Sindh, Kashmir etc., and when, in addition 
to several Indian languages, Brahui (Dravidian), Balt: 
(Tibetan) and Burushaski (of unknown origin) were spoken 
within its borders, Afghanistan was actually the linguistic 
centre of the Eurasian continent, and nearly all its chief 
families of languages were represented there. 

It was of course neither possible, nor the object of 
the mission to study all these tongues; and there was no 
opportunity or time to study all the Aryan languages. 


1 Also the Dome and Jatts are said to possesa languages of their own. 
a [The map attached to Sykes’ “History of Persia’, Vol. II places 
Brahuis south of Helmand within Afghan territory. 
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On the Iranian side I concentrated upon Pashto, Parachi 
and Ormuri, and collected some information about Shughnz 
and Afghan Perstan. Among the Indian languages I 
secured a good deal of material about Pasha:, Kati and 
Khowar; somewhat less about Wazgelz and Ashkun, and 
very little about Prasun. 


PERSIAN. 


Persian is spoken by Parsivan and Tajik peasants in 
most parts of the country, and by the majority of the 
population of all towns, perhaps with the exception of 
Kandahar. Even so far east as Jallalabad the population 
in the immediate surroundings of the town speak Persian, 
not Pashto, and Kabul is almost entirely Persian-speaking. 

The Pers. dialect of Afghanistan is, even when spoken 
by educated people, rather different from the modern 
«Irani» of Persia, and Persian gentlemen told me that 
they had some difficulty in understanding it during the 
first weeks of their stay in Kabul. There do not seem 
to be very important dialectal variations; but the Hazaras 
have some particularities in their language. Pashais, 
Kafirs etc., when talking Pers., adapt the pronunciation 
to that of their own languages, e. g. a Pashai from Tagau 
says zad ‘“‘memory’’ for yad, bupuras “sell for bufuros 
etc.; but as far as I know this is only the case with 
people to whom Pers. is a foreign, acquired language’. 

The points of difference between the Pers. of Persia 
and of Afghanistan arc chiefly matters of phonology and 
vocabulary, and to a less extent of morphology. The 
old majhtl vowels are preserved, é always, even so far 
west as in Herat, 6 generally, but with some variations 
according to the locality. Before 2 one generally hears 
ti, vi, e. g. mat “hair”, sai, sii “husband”. The @ is pro- 
nounced either as @ or as a dark @ (like the Swedish), 
It never becomes « before nasals. 


' From Kafirs I heard pronunciations such as stur “how’': citaur; 
zanart “his own wife’: zan-t-xud ete. 
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The final -d in the 3 sg. of verbs is lost, and at first 
one is puzzled by forms like méga “he says’: migiyad, 
meran “they go’: miravand. In the preterital forms like 
bud “he was” the d is preserved or becomes unvoiced 
(kadam “I did”, kat ‘he did’: kardam, kard). Very 
peculiar is the ¢ in métom “I give’: mideham, biti “‘give’’: 
bideh. It is found also in other eastern Pers. dialects, 
and in the Kashan dialects. Possibly the lost h has 
unvoiced the ¢ (deh > dh > ?t). xv- is preserved, at 
least in some words: xvdr “‘sister’’, xvdrt «distress», but 
cau “sleep”, xzdndan “to sing” etc. ma and not man is 
used for the personal pronoun 1 sg., and to denote we 
expressively one has to say maya or ma mardum. 

The infinitive ends in -da, -ta, e. g. kada “to do’. 
Hither the n is lost as in 2 “this’, bubt “look’’ buku 
‘do’, or, the form is connected with the infinitivus apo- 
copatus. As in Central Asian Tajiki etc. the 2 pl. ends in 
-in, e. g. métin “you give’; but Kizilbashis in Peshawar 
still say médehén. 

Characteristic is also the formation of the future, e. g. 
xihad bugitrum “I shall seize’: xvaham girift. Hazaras 
use forms like ma@ puxtagi ‘I have cooked’, ma kardagi 
“T have done”. 

There is a peculiar use of the suffix -vart in com- 
parisons, e. g. az ma-vari “like me’, and of kada 
(< qadr?) to replace the missing comparative: az ma kada 
kalan' “bigger than I”. 

The vocabulary of Afghan Pers. has to a very small 
extent borr. from the old Ir. and Ind. tongues, which it 
has superseded, and the number of Psht. words is also 
negligible. These languages have also been considered 
socially inferior, and they are all, even including Psht., 
receding before Pers. Not a few Turki words are in 
common use; but the great majority of loan-words, pecu- 
liar to the Pers. of Afghanistan, are of Hindostani origin. 

' As buzurg and pir have an exclusively religious significance, 


nnd denote a saint, ‘great’ and “old” (of men) are now called kalan 
and rissafeéd. 
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A suffix like -vala is freely used, and compounded with 
Pers. words; one constantly hears words like bélvala ‘‘spade- 
man”, or even xud-extiyarvala ‘‘an independent man”. 

In some cases ancient words are still in use, which 
have disappeared in ordinary Pers. Thus “‘daughter-in-law”’ 
is called sunu (Vullers sunah, sunhar, Koran Comm., sunuh, 
Browne, JRAS., 1894, p. 472), and “husband’s brother’ 
is (h\évar (not in Vullers). This last word must be con- 
nected with Psht. lévar, Skr. devara- etc., even if the 
disappearance of the d- cannot be explained. The word 
nanu “husband's sister’ is also curious, reminding one 
of Psht. nandror, Lahnda ninay and other modern Ind. 
derivatives of Skr. nanandr.. 

Generally speaking the Pers., at least of Eastern 
Afghanistan, is related to the Tajiki of Turkestan, and 
seems to have been introduced from there, rather than 
from Persia itself. The Badakhshi and Madaglashti dia- 
lects described in the LSI. and by Col. Lorimer (RAS. 
Prize Publ. Fund, VI) are also very closely related to 
the Pers. spoken in and about Kabul. 

I have collected some texts, and various other infor- 
mation about Afghan Persian. 


PASHTO. 


The real Afghan language, Pashto, is probably spoken 
by less than half the population of Afghanistan; but on 
the other hand it is the language of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the N.W. Frontier Province of India. In 
the towns of Afghanistan the children even of Durrani 
families are adopting Pers., and among the pupils of the 
French school in Kabul I found only a few boys who 
understood Psht. 

The official language of Afghanistan is Pers.; no Psht. 
literature is produced; the old poets seem to be little 
known, and their divans are not printed and sold in the 
bazar, as is the case in Peshawar. 

The present king desires to introduce Psht. as an 
official language in order to strengthen national feeling, 
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and a learned committee, the Majlis-i-Pashto, has been 
formed under the presidency of Sardar Muhammad Zaman 
Khan, an uncle of the queen. Its object is to publish 
a Psht. grammar and a Pers.-Psht. dictionary, including 
the necessary newly coined technical terms. It is to be 
hoped that this dictionary which is intended to contain 
words from all Psht. dialects with an indication of their 
provenience and a transcription in Roman letters, will 
be published within a reasonable time. [ have recently 
received information from the Sardar that the dictionary 
is finished, and will be in four or five volumes, but has 
not yet been printed. 

There did not appear to be much enthusiasm about 
the Pashto revival in Afghanistan. The fact is that, 
while most Pashais, Kafirs, Turks, and probably very 
many Afghans, know a little Pers., comparatively few 
Parsivans etc. know Psht.; if they speak it at all, it is 
often of an execrable kind; e. g. one may hear sentences 
like za paisa varkayé ima “I have given him money’, 
with the passive and active constructions mixed up. 
Certainly there are many more people in the country 
who know at least a little Pers., than there are who 
know Psht. All instruction in reading and writing is 
given entirely in Pers., and it might be hard to break 
the tradition which upholds Pers. as the official language. 

Just as in India the Peshawar dialect is predominant, 
and is influencing educated speech in other parts of the 
Frontier Province, a modified Kandahar dialect is in use 
among the higher classes in Kabul. I even met an Orakzai 
refugee who had adopted this form of Psht. The ortho- 
graphy used in Kabul is also based on Durrani pronun- 
ciation, and differs from the classical and Peshawar standard. 

I studied the dialect of Peshawar with the munshi 
Ahmad Jan, and with my servant Yasin Khan, a Khalil, 
whose dialect however differed very little from ordinary 
Yusufzai. I also wrote down tales from his dictation. 
In Peshawar I had an opportunity of working with 
Afridis belonging to different tribes, and collecting stories 
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in their dialects. About the Ghilzai dialects I obtained 
some information in Kabul, and I also questioned people 
talking several other dialects. 

The LSI. gives some impression of the dialectal 
variety of Psht. which in reality is even far greater. 
The Afridi dialect is not at all homogeneous; there is 
a considerable difference between the speech of the 
Malikdin Khel and the Zakha Khel, while e. g. the Kuki 
Khel use the strange word dyu ‘‘we”’ (originally “‘these’’?). 
The Bangash of Kohat is not the same as that spoken 
in Upper Kurram, and the name Ghilzai covers a great 
variety, not only of tribes, but also of dialects. 

There is no absolute line of division between ‘“‘soft”’ 
and “hard” Pashto. In southern dialects like Waziri and 
Kandahari § (\*) is pronounced as a palatal s, e. g. sal, 
vist “20”, and s (+) is pronounced somewhat further 
back, but is not very different from English sh, e. g. 
sal “stairs’’, vésta “hair”. Both in Kandahar and in the 
Mahsud dialect of Waziri the two sounds are quite 
distinct. In his Waziri Grammar J. G. Lorimer makes 
no distinction between “shel” ‘20’ and “shel” ‘stairs’. 

Among the southern Ghilzai tribes, such as the Sliman 
(Sulaiman) Khel’s, the s is pronounced with the tongue 
retroverted very far back, and in northern Ghilzai dialects, 
e. g. in Maidan, west of Kabul, and in Laghman, the 
sound approaches z. 

Finally, in the north-eastern dialects, like Afridi, 
Yusufzai, Mohmand etc., s is not distinguished from z. 

In a similar way we find ¢, y etc. as transitional stages 
between the 7 of the South, and the g (.),) of the North. 

In the Yusufzai dialect the coalescence of s and 2, 
of z and g, together with the transition of # to 7 and 
of ts, dz to s, z' has eliminated several un-Indian sounds 


‘ Even in Peshawar it is considered more correct to pronounce 
the (f)s, (d)z in the same position as the ¢, d, viz. with the tongue 
against the edge of the upper teeth, not agninst the back of them 
as in the case of ordinary 8, z, and perhaps with greater force of 
articulation. But the distinction is not generally observed. 
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from the phonetic system. Only 2, z, y and § which 
have also to a large extent been adopted in loan-words 
in Ind. languages, are allowed to remain. 

Cerebrals are found, not only in Ind. loan-words, but 
also in many words of uncertain origin, containing un- 
Indian sounds like x or z. Also nasalized vowels are 
used*. And the pronunciation of mr also agrees with 
the conditions in Lhd., where » becomes ~;7, just as # 
becomes “7 (e. g. sij “waste” < siunya-, sijay “intelli- 
gence’ < sujndna-). That in Psht. also ~ 7 is secondarily 
developed from », is shown by the word rar (ranr) “bright”, 
where the n originally contains no 7, but is derived from 
*zn <xsn. It seems probable that this anticipation of the 
nasalization in which the transition from n» into “7 con- 
sists, is due to Ind. influence. | 

Thus Psht., and especially the Peshawar dialect, has 
been largely Indianized in its phonetic system; but it is 
worthy of note that it has entirely rejected the aspiration 
of consonants. 

The extent of the Ind. influence upon Psht. vocabulary 
and phraseology will be easily realized on comparing the 
LSI. specimens of Kohat Psht. and Kohat Hindki. 

The Ind. loan-words in Psht. are generally drawn 
from modern Hindostani or Lahnda (in contrast with the 
remarks of Darmesteter: Chants Populaires, p. XVI, 
the latter source is by far the more abundant). A few 
loanwords are derived from an Ind. language in an 
earlier stage of development, or from some Dard dialect. 
E. g. lasta ‘“‘rod, stick’ (Hind. latha), sund “lip” (Tirahi 
Sunda), vas “poison” (Kati vs), parse “rock” (Kati parse 
‘‘mountain’’) etc. 

But the problem of the antiquity of the connection 
between Psht. and Ind. will be more conveniently dis- 
cussed below. 


1 According to Ahmad Jan a word like ming ‘we’ is actually 
pronounced miig | but to my ear it sounded more like ming, probably 
with nasalization only of the latter part of the vowel. In the same 
way rir “blind” is more exact than rir. 
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Here I shall only mention one of the many questions 
connected with Psht. phonology. It is well known that 
the Ir. sound which is generally considered to have been 
an a, is, when accentuated, often represented in Psht. by 
6, and Ir. “a” by a or &@ (mor “mother” < *matr., plar 
‘father’ <* pitar-, las “10” < dasa-). But scholars who, 
like Professors Andreas and Wackernagel, suppose that 
the Ir. vowels in question were pronounced 6 and 0, also 
claim the Psht. 6 in support of their view, just as they 
think they have evidence in the modern Pers. pronunciation 
of “a” as d or 0. We have seen, however, that the Afghan 
Pers., which is very archaic in its vowel system, generally 
has @ or @, and the timbre of Psht. 6 can be shown to 
be of a secondary nature. | 

Corresponding to the 6 of literary Psht., and of most 
dialects, we find Afridi @ or 6 (between 6 and g), Waz. 4, 
and Bannuchi é, and corresponding to @ we find Afr. 4d, 
Waz. and Bann. 6. Instead of Jit. Psht. @ other dialects 
often have a or é. (Afr. mdr, plar, las, Bann. mér, plor, las). 

If we start from 4a, a, the transition of &@ to 0 is 
easily explained, and has many parallels. Nor does the 
lengthening of a in certain positions lead to any diff- 
culties. specially in languages where original @ has 
moved towards 6 this secondary lengthening can take 
place without disturbing the system, and both in Shgh. 
and Par. we find @ < a besides @, d < a. Similarly the 
further development of 6 to 6, and with dilabialization 
to é (in the same dialects where « becomes 7) can be 
understood, as well as the renewed lengthening of a. 

If, on the other hand, we try to explain the different 
forms as due to an original 6, 0, we are bound to presume 
that, 6 being preserved in literary Psht., 0 developed into 
a and @ according to the accent. Then in Afr. and Waz. 
this @ was again lowered down and rounded to 4d, 6. 
Evidently this is the more complicated explanation. 

I may add that Psht. a is nearer to the normal 
“continental” a, than to the English « with which it is 
generally compared. 
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SHUGHNI. 


The materials collected about Shughni do not call for 
remarks of a general nature. They were obtained from 
persons talking somewhat diverging dialects, partly from 
Basa'r near Kala bar Panj, on the Afghan side of Amu 
Darya, and partly from different places on its eastern 
tributary, the Ghund river, in Russian territory, or, as 
one of the men expressed it “in your country” (da zamin-e- 
Sima, na da zamin-e-Musulman). The language is called 
Sa’yni, or also Xa’zni. 

' It may be noticed that p and k, but apparently not 
t, are, at any rate in Bashar, often strongly aspirated, 
e. g. phints “5”, phirg “mouse’’, k’hal “head”, k’hic “belly”. 
In the Ghund dialect we find vd, not vd <_ft, e.g. in avd “T"~ 

After an u, s and ¢ are pronounced with a marked 
rounding of the lips. Two frictions are heard simul- 
taneously, one of s, 2, and one of 9, w; e. g. gus?t “‘meat’, 
yuz’ “ear”. In LSI. useydr “sensible” is written ufyar, 
and muz’jat ‘was dead’ miuvjat. Probably the word which 
I have written awj “kidney”, is also pronounced with 
e”, and must be derived from ‘*vrtka-, as cuiz”j ‘‘made’ 
from *krt(a)ka-. 


ORMURI. 


The dialect of Ormuri (Ormw%) which is spoken in 
Waziristan near Kaniguram (Kdanigrdé’m) is known through 
Sir George Grierson’s excellent analysis of Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan’s Qawaid-i-Bargisté (LSI., Vol. X and 
Mem. ASB., VII, 1). The Logar dialect had only been 
treated in a short vocabulary (Leech JASB., VII, pp. 
727 ff., and copied by Raverty, JASB., XX XIII, 267 ff). 

In Kabul I was told by people who knew the Logar 
valley well that Ormuri was no longer spoken in Baraki 
Barak, the ancient headquarters of the Ormur tribe. Even 
a man said to be from this actual village denied the 
existence of any special language in his native place. 
But finally, after considerable difficulties, I got hold of 
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an old man from Baraki Barak, who was said to be one 
of the few persons still speaking pure Ormuri. He 
worked with me for about a week, but could not be 
induced to stay longer away from his home. At that 
time the rebel tribes had invaded the Logar valley, and 
it was impossible for me to proceed to Baraki Barak. I 
also met in Kabul men of the younger generation from 
Baraki Barak who knew a little of their ancient language. 
But it is apparently being rapidly superseded by Pers. 
and Psht., and even the pronunciation of Orm. words 
has been influenced by Psht. E.g. the old man still 
said zit “heart”, but the young ones 277. 

At Butkhak people said they belonged to the Ormur 
tribe; but they were all Pashto-speaking, and I met with 
no one there who knew any Orm. 

I did not hear anything about Ormurs living in Ghorband, 
Bamian or Kunduz!. There were said to be Ormurs near 
Peshawar, but all Pashto-speaking (cf. LSI, p. 123). 

My informant, Din Muhammad, did not know the 
name ‘‘Bargista” of his own language. But according 
to him the Ormur tribe are descended from the two 
brothers Mir-i-Barak and Mir-i-Barakadt, who came from 
Baryaman (Yemen) into Turkestan, the former being 
buried in Anzxéi (Andkhui) and the latter in Mazar-i-Sharif. 
Mir Yizif was the son of Mir-i-Barakat. He also said 
that the Ormurs were Sayyids. 

I do not think these traditions are much more valuable 
than those which make the Pathans Israelites, the Ba- 
loches Syrians, the Ozbin Pashais Quraishis, the Chitralis 
descendants of Alexander's deported prisoners, the Bash- 
galis the poorer brethren of the Englishmen, the Kunar 
tribes Germans (due to a confusion between Pers. nimca 
“Germany”, and nimca ‘newly converted Kafir'’?), or the 
Gurkhas and Burmese Hazaras. Nor is the tradition 
rendered more credible by being connected with Mahmud 
Ghaznavi (Leech 1. ¢., and Elphinstone, Caubul, I, p. 411). 

' Cf. Bellew: An Inquiry into the Ethnography of Afghanistan, 
p. 62. 

2 — Kulturforakning CT 2 
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Solomon, Alexander, Ali, and Mahmud are the four hi- 
storical personages to whom the popular fancy generally 
attributes all important events of the past. The tradition 
about the Ormurs being descended from the Kurds, men- 
tioned by Elphinstone (Il. c.), cannot be identified with 
the one which makes them Arabs from Yemen, and 
cannot be upheld without the support of linguistic facts, 
a question which will be discussed below. 

On the other hand Bellew (Journal of a Mission to 
Afghanistan, p. 63 f.) mentions a tradition, according to 
which the Orakzai, Afridi, Mangal, Waziri, Khatak, 
Khogiani tribes of the Pathans are of Ormuri origin. 
Bellew also mentions that the Ormurs were described as 
having been fire-worshippers, and as observing peculiar 
religious ceremonies. Once a week they congregated for 
worship, men and women together, and at the conclusion 
of their devotions the priest extinguished the fire they 
worshipped, and at the same time exclaimed ‘Or mur’, 
meaning in Psht. “dead, extinct fire’ (or mar). 

This fanciful etymology cannot, of course, be accepted. 
In fact, if, as I hope to demonstrate, the Ormurs represent 
the remnants of the original Iranian population of the 
country, and if, as stated in the LSI., p. 123 the word 
ormur was at least originally used only by their Pathan 
neighbours, it might be derived from *aryamrtya- ‘Aryan 
man”, which would regularly result in ormur according 
to Psht. phonetical laws. In that case we must suppose 
that the real Orm. form which we should expect to be 
something like *~irmul, had been superseded by the form 
which the word had taken among their more powerful 
neighbours, the Pathans. It does not seem impossible 
that *daryamrtya- might be used as a designation of an 
Aryan tribe, cf. the name which the Finno-Ugrian Wotjaks 
use about themselves: urt-murt (< *rta-mrtya ‘true men’, 
v. Jacobsohn, Iranier und Ugrofinnen, pp. 193 ff.). 

What is told about the extinguishing of the lamps, 
reminds us of the slanders told by their neighbours about 
the disreputable festivals of Yezidis, Druses and other 
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sects of Western Asia. But there may be this nucleus 
of truth in the tradition, that the Ormurs have kept their 
old Iranian religion for a comparatively long time. 

In this connection may be mentioned that the Orm. 
word for ‘to read” histak, part. pret. f. hisk*, 1 sg. pres. 
havm, 2 sg. viv etc., is derived from Av. awwi-ah- “to 
study, read’, part. pret. *azwi-sta-. But the detailed de- 
monstration of the phonetical relation between the Av. 
and the Orm. words must be reserved for the fuller 
account of Orm. which I intend to give. It is interesting 
to note that this word, which has been preserved only in 
Orm., is a technical term of Zoroastrian theology. 

The Logar dialect of Orm. contains several old words 
not found in the Kaniguram dialect. Regarding phonetics, 
the chief difference between the two dialects is, that in 
Logar § has been preserved in many cases where it has 
become s in Kaniguram, e. g. Log. yudsi “grass’’, Kan. 
yvast. On the other hand the Logar dialect has given 
up the distinction between s and s*, e. g. Kan. s’é 3”, 
sth “6”, but Log. sé, sw. Kan. stis™ “red” has been as- 
similated to Log. sas. This process seems to be quite recent, 
as Leech, whose vocabulary is based on the Log. dialect, 
has “stigha’’ (Leech employs gh to denote s in “gh” 
“camel”: as, and in gha “night’’: $0). 

The complicated formation of verbal stems has been 
considerably simplified in the Log. dialect, and in many 
verbs all forms come from one stem only. While the 


' histak < *aiwi-8taka-, higk < *aiwi-3taka-. Cf. hatak “to abandon”’ 
< *hyitaka., f. hotk < hy'3takd-; byék ,,to give’ < *baxtdka-, f. bayak 
< *baxtakd-; diisvék ‘to milk” < dausatdaka-, f. dak < *diusk (as vyik 
“dry” < huska) < *datsataka-, diisak < *dausataka-. 
et “to cause 


; e7. ‘ 5 ee 
amarayek f to hear’? < °@ hmarapataka- f. amaravak < *d-hmara 


patakd- (but amarayak formed on the analogy 
of amarayék) etc. 

I cannot here enter further into the question of the complicated 
effects of the accent in Orm. Here, no more than in Psht., Meillet’s 
and Gauthiot’s theory about the Ir. accentuation explains the whole 
situation. 
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Kan. dialect is full of Waziri Psht. words, the Log. 
dialect has chiefly adopted Pers. loan-words. 

The main questions regarding the Orm. language and 
its relation to other Ir. tongues, will be more conveniently 
discussed in connection with Parachi. 


PARACHI. 


Parachi (Pardci) is at present spoken in the Hindu 
Kush valley of Shutul, north-east of Charikar, in Ghujulan 
in Nijrau and in Pachaghan. There is a tradition that 
the people of Shutul came from Tagau some generations 
ago; but on the other hand it is also said, perhaps not 
without some foundation in fact, that Panjshir was for- 
merly inhabited by Parachis. The Faraii tribe is also 
mentioned as living in the vicinity of Parwan, which is 
quite near to Shutul, in the 16th century (Marquardt, 
Eraniahr, p. 287). The tribe is mentioned by Babur 
(transl. Leyden and Erskine, ed. King, I, p. 224 f.) as 
having a separate language, by Elphinstone (Caubual, I, p. 
413) as "the Puraunchehs, another class of Hindkees’, 
and Masson (Travels in Baluchistan etc.) mentions "'Pa- 
raunchi’ as a language which is spoken by a few families 
in and near Panjshir. 

Sir George Grierson (note to Babur 1. c.) explains the 
name as ‘Prachi’, ‘Eastern’, denoting a language of 
Eastern India brought to Kabul through the Purbyas. 
Now that we know the Parachi language to be Ir,, it 
seems better to derive it from Skr. paraci-., f. of parajic- 
“averted, distant, outside of’, the gender being determined 
through one of the feminine words for ‘‘language’’. pardafc- 
might easily mean ‘western’ just as pratyafic-, even if 
the word is not found in this sense in Skr., and would 
be a very suitable name for the Pashais and other Indians 
to give to their nearest Iranian neighbours. It is also 
possible that the name may be connected with Psht. 
para(n)ca “‘a mercer, draper, cloth-merchant’’, Waziri pardca, 
paroca “‘a Hindu convert to Muhammedanism”’, ‘‘name of 
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a caste’, a word which may originally have denoted some 
pre-Pathan community. 

In the Paghman district, some fifteen miles west of 
Kabul, there is a village called Parachi, which has pos- 
sibly preserved the name of its former inhabitants. We 
shall consider below the linguistic evidence which points 
to a wider extension of Parachi in ancient times. 

It has not been possible to ascertain the number of 
Parachi-speaking people. One informant asserted that 
only about one hundred persons used this language, another 
calculated that there was that number of Par. houses in 
Shutul. A third man said that his tribe inhabited 400 
houses in Shutul, and 600 in Nijrau and Tagau, and a 
man from Ghujulan supposed that there were one hundred 
Par. families there. 

I first heard of Par. being still spoken from a Satha- 
Pashai, who said that in this language “I eat bread” 
was called naydén xareman, and ‘I drink water’ au tére- 
man. This information made it clear that I was on the 
track of an unknown Ir. language, and ftéreman was 
reminiscent of Orm. trim. After some difficulties, includ- 
ing an attempt made by an old rogue to impose the 
north-western dialect of Pash. upon me as Par., I suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of Mahmad Ghani from Shutul, 
“a shepherd of considerable stupidity’’ (to quote Sir G. 
Griersons words about the Pras. informant of the LSI). 

In the autumn of 1924 I worked with Ghulam Ma- 
heuddin and the local poet Tabakkal Shah, who came to 
Kabul with the recruits collected from the Kohistan of 
Kabul. They were also from Shutul, and were both of 
them intelligent, and very keen on teaching me their 
mother-tongue. They could read and write Pers., and 
even tried to write down songs in Par. It was valuable 
to be able to compare my own phonetic notation of their 
narratives with the written texts. They said that one 
book written in Par., and containing legends about Ali, 
existed in Shutul; but it was impossible to get hold of 
this specimen of Par. literature. 
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In Kabul I also worked for a few days with a man 
from Ghujulan in Darra-i-Ghosh in Nijrau, who spoke a 
somewhat different dialect, and for a short time in Peshawar 
with a Pachaghani. The dialectal difference is not great. 
In Shutul we find @, d, where the other dialect has 4. 

As Par. is not previously known, I shall preface the 
discussion of its linguistic position whith a summary review 
of the chief phonetic features of the language. 

Generally speaking the vowels have been well pre- 
served, and have not been influenced by the accent to 
the same extent as in most of the neighbouring Ir. 
languages. We find 2-umlaut in words like mehi ‘‘month’" 
< *mdahya-; mén ‘middle, waist’ << *madhyana-, méy ‘man’ 
< *martya-, mér- ‘‘to kill” < *maraya-, mer- ‘‘to die’ 
< *mrya-, xer “hay’ < *xvarya-, ker ‘‘work’ < *karya-. 

A short, accentuated a becomes @: 76 ‘‘killed” <Jata-, 
sé “100” < sata-, sér “head” < sarah-, sahok ‘hare’ 
<< saha-ka-, nayén “‘bread’’: Bal. nagan etc. 

& becomes 7: dhi ‘smoke’ < *dita-, nt ‘“‘to-day’’ < *niu. 
au becomes #: gu “ear” < *gausa-, gu “cow' < *gau, ric 
“day” < *raucah-, buti before n: rhiné “light” < *rauxsna-. 
ava becomes @: nd “9", ‘new’ < nava-, 26 “barley” < yava-, 
cor “4" < *cavar- << cadwar-. 

In the same way az becomes 7: ix “‘ice’ < *aixa-, Yt 
‘willow’ << *vatti-, hi “bridge” < *hattu-; aya or dya be- 
comes é: séy “shade” < *sayaka-, pé ‘‘milk’’ < payah-, ex 
“egg” < *a(vjyaxa- (or -aka-). 

Like the Western Ir. languages, Par. has initial voiced 
stops, and not spirants, e. g. gii ‘“‘cow, ear’, gind “hair’ 
< *gauna-, gir “stone” < *grri-, dandn “tooth” < dantan-, 
duc- ‘to milk” < *dauc-, bi “he was’ < bita-, bést “bound” 
< basta-, jan- ‘to kill‘, jine ‘‘wife'' << jant-, jir “bow-string’ , 
Av. jya-. 

Intervocalic k, g become y: ‘spay ‘‘dog’ < spaka., 
mayas “fly”, cf. Phl. makas, d@yun- “to dress’ < *d-gund., 
tay “yoke” <*yauga-. -c- is preserved: péc- “to cook’ 
<(pacya-, stcin ‘“‘needle’, cf. Bal. sucin. We find -x- in 
éx “ege’’, ix ,,ice’, mux ‘face’, yix ‘root’, cf. Pers. bez. 
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@ 
Intervocalic ¢, d are lost: ma& ,,mother’’ < mata, t ‘“‘mul- 
berry”, cf. Pers. tut, sund ‘‘washed" < snata-, pad “foot” 
<pada-, dvds “12” < dvadasa-. -p-, -b- are represented by 
-v-: covdn “shepherd” < *fsu-pana-, xavan “night’’ << xsapan., 
dvuy “he brought’, cf. Pers. avurd (but dri “he brings’, 
Pers. adrad). 

y- becomes Z-: Zé “1’’, cf. Psht. yau, Min]. ya; z 
“irrigation canal‘, Anc. Pers. yawuya-; Zuy ‘‘yoke’. 

v- becomes y-: yury “wolf” < vurka-, yan “oak” < vana.-, 
yasé “calf” <vatsa-, vi- has resulted in yu-: yus “house’’ 
<vis-, yust “20” < *visati, yun- “to find” < *wnd-, yurz-év- 
“to pour out” < *vi-hrz, yirdn “desolate” is probably borr. 
from Pers. véran << Pehl. apéran. Internal -v- has been lost in 
rhaz- “to fly” << fra-vaz-, paric- ‘‘to shake a sieve’ < *pari- 
vic-, cf, Shgh. parwiz-. 

(x)§ and xv become x: xirg@ “sweet”, cf. Pers. strin; 
xavin ‘night’, xovdn “shepherd”, ai “6” <axsas(?), yax 
“voice’ << vaxsa-; xar- “to eat” < xvar-, xém “sleep” 
<avafna-, xu “self” < xva-, xi ,,sister”’ < xvaha(?). 

Postvocalic $ ist lost: x7 ‘6’, gu “ear, “spd ,,louse’’< spis-. 

h is preserved both as an initial and internally: hét 
“UT” < hafta-, hosku “dry” < huska-, mahék ‘‘moon” < mah, 
nhin-, nhast “to sit” << *nt-had-. 

Regarding the treatment of groups of consonants only 
a few important instances need be mentioned here. 

nt, nd become n: pandn “road” (Av. pantt-, acc. sg. 
pantanam), yun- “to find’, dyun- “to dress", jané “‘living’’ 
(cf. Pers. zimda, Kashan jandé). 

st remains in some cases: bést ‘‘bound’’, dyust ‘‘dressed”’, 
rust “high” (Pers. rustan “‘to grow’’), but becomes st in 
the vicinity of on ancient < in yust “20”, ‘thrown’, 
nhast “he sat’. 

xt and ft become ¢t: dut ‘daughter’, phardt- ‘‘to sell’ 
(<< *para-vacta-), hot ‘7’, rit “swept” (Pers. ruftan), and 
the same is the case with rxt,rft: mat killed" (< *marzta-, 
Av. marak-), hat “heard” (<*harfta-), ghit “‘seized”’ (< *grfta-). 

rst results in ¢ in pot (Av. parsti-). Of nér- “to take 
out’, and hupér “‘to dig” (a Pash. loan-word) with 7 < 1d, rt, 
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the past forms are néf, hupdt; but these may be secon- 
dary formations. uf “bear” is difficult to explain, we 
cannot well consider it to be an Ir. *ysta-. In other cases 
like dhéy “seen” (<< *duhy < drsta-), nhomur ‘forgetful’ 
(<< *ni-mrsta-), thér “he drank” (< *trsta-, cf. Orm. tatak), 
théy “‘hole’, taéy- “‘to bore’, cf. Skr. trd-, rst seems to 
have resulted in *hr, h-r. 

rt and rd become r: mur “dead’’ (Av. marata-), bur 
“carried” (Av. barata-), vdrun “flour” (Av. asa-, Pers. ard), 
yurok “small child’ (Pashto vrukaz), zur “heart” (Av. 
zarad-), sar ‘‘year’’ (Av. sarad-), pardsuy “last year’ (Skr. 
parut-, Wakhi pard). maré “soft (Skr. mrdt). 

In kan- “‘to do’ rn has become n, as in most Iranian 
languages. But cf. suyur “porcupine’ (Av. sukuruna., 
Pashto skur, Pers. sugur). 

In sn and similar combinations § is lost, but the initial 
consonant of the word is aspirated, e. g. thdana ‘thirsty’ 
(Av. tarsna-), rhine “sun, light” (Av. raoxsna-). 

Sr becomes § in s7 “3” (Av. drayod), pus ‘‘son’ (Av. 
pudra-), dés “scythe” (Skr. datra-, Pers. das), casdrits 
(Nijrau dial.) “three days ago’ (Av. catru-), cf. also szcak 
“female” (Av. stri-, Pashto sadza), bas ‘trope’ (<< *bastra., 
Pashto vas). (Cf. Singsari pus-dr “father”, g¢ 3”). 

Jr becomes rh- in rhaydm “spring (season)’’ (<< *fragama., 
cf. Pashto varyiimai “a kid’, Yidg. firyamo), and in rhiz 
“to fly” (*fra-vaz-). In ruc “flea” (*fruc-) I heard no 
aspiration. -fr becomes -rp in yarp “snow”. _ 

zr is only found in surkhu “red’’ (Av. suxra-) and 
tarku “bitter” (Pehl. tazxr). 

The only instance of the treatment of gr-, yr- is the 
loan-word rhug “half rupee” (Turk. y(u)rus ‘‘piastre’, 
“Groschen”’). btyd “brother” has probably been influenced 
by Afghan Persian btyadar. 

As will have been observed, Par. phonetics possess 
one very characteristic feature, viz. the aspiration of 
occlusives under certain conditions. The details are not 
always easy to explain, and the aspiration does not appear 
in all cases where we should expect it; but it seems clear 
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that the aspiration is developed when a spirantic element 
is lost in a group of consonants, and is generally thrown 
back on the initial. Cf. péc- ‘‘to cook’, phok “he cooked” 
(< *paxva-, Pashto pox), gur- “‘to seize’, ghit “he seized” 
(< *grfta-), tha- “to cut’’ (Av. tas-), lhand “mooth, slippery”’ 
(Pers. laxsidan ‘“‘to slip’, Skr. slaksna- < slaksna-),and the 
words mentioned above: phardat- ‘to sell’, dhé; “‘he saw’, 
rhiné “sun”, thana “thirsty”. In dhi “smoke” (<< *diid 
< Av. dita-), chi “he went” (< *ciid < *ciyuta-), dhai- “to 
give’ (Av. dada-), phyd ‘wet’ (< pid- < Skr. pita-) the 
voiced dental spirant has caused the aspiration. But cf. dut 
“daughter” < *duatd, bi “he became’ < biita-. In loan- 
words we find a similar development: khar “‘anger’ < Pers. 
gahr, mhemdan ‘“‘guest’’ < Pers. mehman. 

With this transposition of the spirantic element we 
may compare Yazg. dan ‘fire’ < “tafna- (Gauthiot, JA., 
1916, p. 253) and parallel developments in other Pamir 
languages and Sak. (e. g. thatau ‘quickly’ < *taxtakam, 
v. also Reichelt, Indogerm. Jahrbuch, I). But when the 
result in Par. is an aspirate and not a spirant, it is 
certainly due to Pash. influence '. 

Also the initial aspirate in khan- ‘to laugh’ (Pers. 
xandidan) seems to be due to Pash. influence. Another 
example is khér “donkey”, which may, however, be a Pash, 
loan-word. Probably Par., as most other Ir. languages, had 
originally x-, just as it has -z- in mux etc. In surkh “red’’ 
also the kh is secondary, as kr could not directly become 
khr, rkh, but must have passed through the stages xr, ra. 

As a matter of course Pash. loan-words have kept 
their aspiration; indeed the aspiration is stronger and 
more audible in Par. dhér “mountain” than in Pash. dhar. 
We even find aspiration in Par. in cases where it has 
been lost in Pash., e. g. in dhdyt “beard”, Pash. daji 
<dahri. But also in other respects Pash. seems to have 
influenced Par. 


" A similar transposition is occasionally found also in Ind. lan- 
guages, Dard and others. Cf. e. g. Maharashtri ghéttum “to seize’ 
< *ghyrptum < *grbh-. 
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The transition y<zZ also reminds us of Pash., and 
the development from §- to x-, while st remains, agrees 
with north-western Pash. (Par. 2g “barley”, 27 “6”, ast 
‘‘8’', Kohnadeh Pash. Zi, xa, asta). Further the treat- 
ment of intervocalic occlusives is the same as in Pash. 
(loss of dentals, preservation of c, transition of p, b to »), 
but different from that found in any other Ir. language. 

The morphological systems of the two languages are 
very similar. It is only necessary to mention a few 
striking instances here. The opposition between Par. si 
“it is’ (inanimate), hd@, a ‘it, he, she is’ (animate), corre- 
sponds to that between Pash. sz and (h)a. In Par. as 
in north-western Pash., the definite present is formed with 
t, e. g. Par. davétu hem “I am running’, Pash. davetim 
Par. kantu ‘he is doing’, Pash. katu, Par. jantu “he is kill- 
ing”, Pash. hantu. Cf. also the Par. affixed -vangd ‘towards’ 
with Pash. -vén. In these cases also Par. has certainly 
borrowed from Pash. 

The number of Pash. loan-words in Par. is large. The 
following are only a few of them: 

buru ‘deaf’: Pash. (Laur.) boyd; devds ‘day’: Pash. 
(Laur.) duvas; heygas ‘“neighing’’: Pash. (Kohnadeh) hzygas; 
khuri “heel”: Pash. (Kohn.) khurt; kotta “lame’’: Pash. 
(Laur.) kuta; mdvul ‘mother's brother’: Pash. (Kohn.) 
maului; papd lung’: Pash. (Laur.) papi; phor ‘grain’: 
Pash. (Laur.) phal; sdp ‘curse’: Pash. (Laur.) sap; soy 
“stair”: Pash. (Laur.) s#y (cf. Hindi siyhi, Kashm. her), 
térdni “wild rose’’: Pash. (Laur.) tarani; uc ‘“‘bear'’: Pash- 
(Ozbin) 6c, vas “rain’’: Pash. (East) vas. 

In some cases the Par. words are borrowed from 
older forms of Pash. KE. g. dhfri “beard”: Pash. dart, 
livén ‘‘ghee’’: Pash. (Laur.) lou, Waig. grav, grdva (<< ghrta- 
vat-). Words like mdne§ ‘man’, dyés “sky” (Shina agai), 
vil “time, while’, rahé ,,rice’, sund “lip, mouth” are 
probably also of Pash: origin, even if the words are not 
found in my Pash. materials and are probably not used 
in Pash. any more. 

Some words remind us of Lhd. and the languages 
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of the Indian plains and may have been, either directly 
or indirectly, borrowed from there. HE. g. hat, hadd ‘‘bone”’: 
Lhd. hadd, but Pash. atha; matta “dirt, mud’: Lhd, mat 
“alluvial deposit”, Psht. matta “clay, but Pash. (Ozb.) 
matr “clay” (<< Skr. marttika-?); darak ‘grape’: Lhd. 
drakh, but Pash. (Kohn.) daxka; cato “white’’, Lhd. cztta. 

Indian, but of unknown origin, are bdnd “arrow’: 
Skr. bana-; buch- “to see‘‘: Panj. vekh-, Kashm. wuc-, Ti- 
rahi bic-. Moreover words like dharam “earth’, and many 
others, appear to be Indian. 

A very interesting word is kang "blind’. In Pash., 
Torwalak, Kashm., and in the languages of the plains 
some derivative of Skr. andha- is used for “blind’, and 
Lhd. kaya, Kashm. kon" means “one-eyed, just as Skr. 
kana-. In Waig., GB., Garwi and Shina we find words 
which probably are derived from Skr. “strta-, cf. strna- 
“broken, injured’ (used about parts of the body: °danta., 
“pada-, °“strsan-), e. g. Waig sere, Garwi sahr, Shina sevo 
(< *Srita-). But Khow. kanu, Kati kar’, Ashk. kayd denote 
“blind”. Now it is very improbable that kana- has ever 
been in use in the sense af “blind” in Pash. which has 
preserved andha-. Accordingly we must conclude that 
the Par. word has been borrowed from Western Kafiri 
or Khow. At present Pash. is the only Ind. language 
with which Par. is in touch; but probably the Pash. 
expansion, which has encircled the Parachis of Nijrau 
and Tagau, is of comparatively late date, and the Par. 
have formerly bordered upon the Kafirs in Panjshir or 
Kohistan. The dental m in kdné may also, as in band, be 
a sign that the word was borr. at a time when Par. had 
not yet been sufficiently subjected to Ind. influence to 
adopt the cerebral sounds. 

In the light of this word we may also mention Par. 
dhama “wind”: Waig. damo, Ashk. domé; Par. vdyar 
“dance”: Waig. vegar “play”. Between Par. bumburi 
“thunder” and Khow. bumburés, bumburus the similarity is 
too striking to be accidental, although it is generally dange- 
rous to draw conclusions from such onomatopoetic words. 
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On the other hand, there are also traces of Par. 
influence upon Kafiri. Waig. zaya, Ashk. zagda, zaga “‘son” 
must be borr. from Par. zéya. Are also Waig. vasip, 
aspi “buttermilk” borr. from Par. vaspé, which seems to 
contain Par. pé “milk’? Also in Pash. we find a few 
words which may be of Par. origin. Par. gur- (gurum, 
ghitom) means ‘‘to seize’, and the formation of the stem 
shows that it is a true Ir. word (gur- << *grba-, cf. Minj. 
yarv-). Now in Pash. we also find gur- “to seize’, which 
cannot be derived from Skr. gra(b)h-, grb(h)na-. The genuine 
Pash. form is perhaps found in a verb which means “to 
learn”: lein-, lechen- < *grihn- << grhn- (harya sabax né 
leinga hai'e “he had not learnt the lesson by heart’, 
hiryat sabix leihentic? “have you learnt the lesson by 
heart ?”’). 

It is also possible that the root par- ‘“‘to go’, used 
only in the present stem both in Par. and Pash., may 
be of Ir. origin, cf. Waziri Psht. parédal “to run”. Is 
also Pash. har- ‘‘to hear” borr. from Par. harv- ? 

At any rate it is clear that the connection between 
Par. and the neighbouring Ind. languages is of no recent 
date, and this fact is of importance when we try to define 
the position of Par. within the whole range of Ir. languages. 

Before doing so, we have to peel off a thick layer 
of Pers. loan-words. But generally these are easily recog- 
nizable, even when they have been adapted by popular 
etymology, as khérabuj ‘“‘melon’’ (‘‘donkey-goat’’! < Pers. 
xarbiiza), or khéragi “hare” < Pers. xargé%, besides which 
we also find the original Par. sahok and the recent loan- 
word xargés. 

With Orm. Par. shares the development of v > ¥(). 
There is also a resemblance between the development of 
Sr in Par. §, Orm. 5’, s. But in Orm. a similar change 
has also affected fr (s’amét “forgetful” < *framrsta-, Log. 
yos “snow” < vafra-), and xr (siyek “to buy” < zrt, 
sis’ “red” < suxra-). The initial stage of this develop- 
ment is perhaps found in A@PO = aso ‘fire’ < avro 
on Indo-Scythian coins. Cf. also the development of rit 
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in Orm. into ¢ (pat ‘“‘back” < préti-), and, at least in 

certain circumstances into Par. ¢ (pdt “back’’). 

The morphology of the two languages is rather diffe- 
rent. This is only what we should expect, as they pro- 
bably separated before the break down of the old Ir. 
inflectional system, and the building-up of a new one. 

The vocabulary however presents many points of agree- 
ment. I shall mention only a few striking examples: 
Par. andarf- ‘to sew’: Orm. undarav-, cf. Wakhi drow., 

Skr. drbh-; 

Par. ra@ “iron”: Orm. 76, Skr. loha- also ‘iron’, but Pers. 
rot, Bal. 6d etc. only “copper” ; 

Par. dherz- ‘‘to load, put on one’s back’’: Orm. daz- ‘‘to 
load’, cf. Psht. lésal ‘‘to load’’, lézdal ‘“‘to send’, but 
Av. daraz- ‘‘to fasten’; 

Par. néy-, not- “to take out’ !: Orm. navar-, naval*k. 

Par tér-, thé; “to drink’: Orm. ¢tr-, tatak. In both lan- 
guages the present stem is “*tr-, but the past trs-t.. 
trs-, “to be dry, thirsty” could easily acquire the mean- 
ing “to drink’’; but ¢r- I cannot explain’. 

Par. zama ‘winter’: Orm. zemak, but e. g. Psht. zemaz, 
Oss. z2imag. 

We may also note 

Par. gap-dy “fireplace” (a7 “fire’): Orm. gap “stone”. 

Par. mindut “apricot”: Orm. matat. 

But these words have not the appearance of being 
old inherited words. 

If Par. and Orm. are, as it appears, nearly related, 
the question as to whether they belong to the eastern or 
western group of Ir. languages must be treated as one 
connected problem. 

We have seen that the Ormuris possess traditions 
concerning a western origin, which, however, do not seem 

' From *ni-bar-. The present stem was changed into *nt-vaz- > 
né;- through the influence of the past part. *ni-brta- > *nivuy-. 
Then a secondary past part. was formed: *nivup-t > néf. 

7 T also heard Par. thér-, which may be derived from *fy8-, just 


as kher-ev- “to pick up’ from ky3-. But the Orm. form can hardly 
he explained in this way. 
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to be of great value. About the Parachis no such legends 
are known, and the close connection between their lan- 
guage and Pash. shows that the tribe has been long 
settled in the country, even if we cannot accept Yule’s 
identification of Hiuen Tsang’s Foh-lth-s1-sa-t'ang-na (acc. 
to Karlgren the ancient pronunciation was b'iuat-lét-22-sdt- 
t'dn-n@) with *Paracistan. 

In both languages there are certainly some linguistic 
traits which point westward. We may mention the loss 
of intervocalic dentals, the transition of nt, nd into n 
which are also found in Mazandarani, to some extent in 
Kurdish and other north-western dialects. Par. and Orm. 
also agree with the western Ir. languages in treating 
initial and medial dr in the same way. In most of the 
eastern dialects, apart from the isolated Oss., and from 
W. where 3 in both positions becomes fr, we find a 
different treatment of 3r- and -%-, e. g. Psht. dr., -r, 
Sheh. har-, -ts-. 

The Par. present stem mhin- ‘“‘to sit’’ also approaches 
the western forms with n; and the strange Orm. word 
hanvalk (Log. vulk) “egg” (< *avyalaka-?) is reminiscent of 
Kurd. helka etc., Awromani held. 

Both Par. and Orm. have initial voiced stops and not 
spirants. This is usually considered to be one of the 
chief points of distinction between western and eastern 
Ir. languages. But, apart from Psht., all the eastern 
Ir. languages are spoken north of the Hindu Kush, and 
we shall see that several indications render it probable 
that Psht. was originally brought from the north. In 
that case there is no reason to suppose that initial voiced 
spirants belonged to the original eastern dialects south 
of the Hindu Kush, contiguous to the Ind. languages 
which possess no spirants at all. And, with the possible 
exception of the two dialects in question, the ancient Ir. 
languages of south-eastern Iran have all died out, without 
leaving any trace. Nothing is known about the ancient 
language of Bactria, or of Herat — the socalled Herawi 
of Ansari (Iwanow JRAS., 1923, pp. 1 ff.) is only a Persian 
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dialect — or of the country now inhabited by Hazaras 
and Aimaks. Our complete ignorance of the ancient 
linguistic conditions in the greater part of Afghanistan 
warns us to be very careful in trying to determine the 
home of the Avestan language. 

Dr. Tedesco in his admirable article (Monde Oriental, 
XV, p. 255 f.) comes to the conclusion that it belongs to 
Western Iran, and this view has been adopted by Meillet 
(Trois conférences sur les Gatha de l’Avesta, p. 26). Not 
all the features which Tedesco mentions are exclusively 
western. KE. g. if we have Av. betya- “second”, N. W. 
Turfan bid7y, but Soghd. dpty, b- is also found in Psht. 
bal, Orm bi, cf. Wakhi baz “2”. Nor does the fact that 
Minj. and Yaghn. still preserve the spirant in yarv-, yuriv- 
“to seize’, prove that the development into w in y. Av. 
gaurwaya- cannot have taken place anywhere in the east. 
Cf. also Par. gur- (1 sg. gurum). 

It is true that the past part. ymata- ‘‘gone”’ is not 
found in the east, and that the izafat seems to be western. 
But, after all, the izafat is only used occasionally in Av. and 
had not become an indispensable factor in the morpholo- 
gical system. Not impossibly it may have had a sporadic 
existence in some eastern dialects, but has disappeared 
with the general loss of the ya-pronoun. And again we 
must not forget that we can have no idea whatever about 
the forms used in south-eastern Iran in ancient times’. 
It is also possible, as Prof. Christensen points out (AO., 
IV, p. 83), that the Medic priests, who are responsible 
for the final redaction of the Av. text, have introduced 
some Western Ir. forms and modes of expression. 

But the chief point in Tedesco’s argument, and one 
which he promises to treat separately, is the thesis that 


* Tedesco writes (1. c. p. 221) ‘Dem Aw. zuliebe eine vorhistorische 
N-O-Gruppe mit Izafat anzunehmen wire vorliufig reine Willkiir."' 
I think it is more ‘arbitrary to ignore our ignorance, and to try to 
solve a problem, which the nature of our materials does not permit 
us to solve. Moreover, we have not only to reckon with a ‘“North- 
Eastern group”. 
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Ir. *-ah, *-ah, which result in -6, -é in Av., became -2, -é 
in Eastern Ir.'. Here again we must make the same 
geographical reservation as above. It is not possible to 
pronounce a final verdict, excluding Av. from the whole 
of Eastern Iran, on the evidence of its -6, -d. We must 
be prepared to meet such surprises as the b-, d-, g- of 
Orm. and Par., and not forget our ignorance of the old 
south-eastern dialects ?. 

And, finally, many important points of agreement 
between Av. and Hastern Ir. remain to be taken into 
account. 

The points of resemblance between Orm. and the 
western Ir. dialects have induced Grierson to con- 
sider Orm. to be of western, Kurdish, origin. But I 
have tried to demonstrate that these traits, which are 
also shared by Par., may have belonged to all the origi- 
nally south-eastern Ir. languages. As Gauthiot has pointed 
out (MSL., XIX, pp. 135 ff.) even Minj., which sides with 
the north-east in the question of spirants, belongs to an 
intermediate group, stretching from Kurd. ip a narrow 
belt towards the east. 

But if Minj. shows many points of agreement with 
the real north-eastern languages, this is also the case 
with Par. and Orm., and to such an extent that any 
recent immigration of these tribes from the west seems 
out of the question. Let us first consider Par. 

1 We may notice that -as became -e, not only in the Eastern Ind. 
dialects, but also in the extreme north-west of India. 

* After finishing this report I have received Tedesco's article: 
“Ostiranische Nominalflexion” (Zeitschr. f. Indologie u. Iranistik, 4, 
pp. 94 ff.). The author has made a strong case of his theory about 
Fastern Ir. -i, -é, 80 far as Sak. and Soghd. are concerned. In Psht. 
the situation is complicated. Even if we admit that both the obl. 8g. 
and nom. pl. mask. tsdrba “fat'' and the nom. sg. fem. tsarba are 
developed from *carpi, it is not possible to derive oba ‘water 
(nom. pl. f.) from anything but *dpah. *apa would be an impossible 
form. The only possible explanation of dba acc. to Tedesco's theory 
would be to suppose that -ah > -i had finally resulted in -2. The only 


trace of *-ah > -i found in Psht., is after k, e. g. sayai “man” < 
*sardyaki < *sardyakah (cf. Av. saraidya- ‘‘fellow’’). 
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Mention has been made of the Par. development of 
rt, rd >, which is also found in Psht., and of str >s, 
which has a parallel in several eastern dialects. 

In morphology we may note the enclitic pronouns 
1 pl. -an, 2 pl. -6 which should evidently be compared 
with Zeb. -en, -ev, W. and Sar. -an, -av. As an inde- 
pendent pronoun we find va@ “you”, where the v- has 
been preserved in enclitic position. 

The causative in -éy also connects Par. with the neigh- 
bouring languages, such as Orm., Psht., Minj., Yd., and 
W. Probably this suffix is of Ind. origin; but its wide 
distribution, and its absence from most of the modern 
Dard languages, show that the loan cannot be of recent 
date. 

The vocabulary of Par. is essentially Eastern Ir., as 
will be seen from the following examples: 


dyun- ‘to dress’: Psht. ayustal, etc. 

amar “apple”: Psht. maya, Yd. aminah, etc. 

wstenuk “kid’’: Ishk. stunuk, Zeb. satanak. 

uzad- “to remain’: Yd. wzaryah, Orm. ozuk “left behind’, 
Oss. tzayun, cf. Av. ava-z2a-. 

bas “rope”: Orm, bes, Psht. vas etc. < *bastra-. 

duc- “to milk”: W dits-, Shgh. dudz-, Oss. dotun, but 
Pers. dos-, etc. 

duri “large spoon’: Khow. dort, Waig. durik, Bur. ‘“‘dért”’. 
The word appears to be Ir. on account of the loan- 
words in Finno-Ugrian: Wotyak duri etc. (Jacobsohn: 
Arier u. Ugrofinnen, p. 209). 

dusaya “kid, two years old”: Psht. ddsaral. 

dds “hair”: W. dirs, Sar. dors, Shgh. d4sts “goat's hair’. 

dhér “‘saw": Minj. lish’- << *drsta-. 

gind “a single hair’: Psht. yuna, Ishk. yenuwk “hair on 
the body’, etc. 

gir “stone”: W. yar, Shgh. Zir, Yazg. yrtsok “stone, rock’’, 
but. e. g. Kurd. girtk “hill”. 

Yuh- (yust) to throw’: Psht. vistal, Shgh. wed-, Skr. vyadh-. 

yurok “small (child): Psht. 167, vritkat. 


8 — Kulturforekning. O. I. 2. 
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yarv- “to boil”: Minj. arvdy-, Shgh. warv-, Sar. wérav-. 

yust “finger”: cf. Min}. ayusk¥a, Yazg. wact. 

yazed ‘fat’: Psht. vazda, cf. Av. vagdvar- “firmness” (Sk, 
transl. pivaratva-), and also Oss. vadzdan “nobleman’’? 

hi “bridge”: Shgh. yéd, etc. 

harv- ‘“‘to hear’: Psht. arvédal, Av. har-, haurva- “ob-ser- 
vare. 

jine “wife”: Ishk. Zan), Zeb. wu-jinjak, Minj. zinko. 

mux ‘face’: Psht. maz, etc. 

nayén “bread’’: Psht. nayan, etc. 

nork ‘nail’: Ishk. nirxok, Sangl. narxax, ‘“Laghman’” norik 
(? Tomaschek, Centralas. Stud. p. 785). 

pé “milk”: Psht. pai, Shgh. paz, etc. . 

pr “spade”: W. pé, etc. 

pandn “road: Shgh. pdnd, etc. 

paric- ‘‘to shake a sieve’: Shgh. par-wiz-. 

pardsur “last year”: W. pard. 

rhine ‘fire’: Orm. run, W. raxnty, Zeb. rosni. 

rhas- “to fly”: Shgh. ra-waz, etc. 

seya “sand”: Psht. saga, Minj. siig®a, etc., and correspond: 
ing words in the Dard languages. 

sahék “hare”: Psht. soe, Orm. stkak, Sak. saha-, etc. 

sunt “to wash": Shgh. zene-, Soghd. sna-, ete. 

sicak ‘‘woman’’: Psht. sadza, Zeb. sec ‘female’. 

tht “to burn”: W. %-ciw- (caus.), etc. 

xera ‘‘water-mill”’, Minj. xirgd, etc. 

zdya: “son”: Soghd. zak. 

zdm “‘son in Jaw’: Psht. ziéim (v. Altir. Worterb., 1689). 

zitd “‘yellow’: Minj, eit. 


In the preceding list several Orm. words are included. 
Among other Eastern Ir. words in Orm. we may mention: 


mers’ “sun''’: Min}. mira. 

yvas'av- (Log. yusav-) “to wash” < *y-frav-: cf. W. pure, 
Yazgh. faraw-. 

ban- ‘to throw down”: Psht. lwan- (<*ni-badn-), Sak. 
uys-van, acc. to Grierson also W. biin- (but b-?). 
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avarintst “right (not left): Soghd. yw'r'nt, zvarant, Sak. 
hvarandau, acc. sg.n., hvaramcaind “on the right hand”. 

hond “blind’’: Sak. hana-. 

sé (Log. sé) “1”: Sak. ssau (from the Indo-Eur. pronominal 
stem *kio-, which is probably contained also in Orm. 
tsn (Log. San) “to day”). 

sir (Log. ser) “good”: Sak. ssdra-, Soghd. Str. 

vok (vav-) “to obtain’: Sak byau-, Av. avt-ap-. 

These last words, and especially so and xvarints*, are 
of interest as indicating the possibility of a connection 
between Orm. and Sak. It is prama facie not impossible 
that Orm. may have borr. some words from the language 
of the Sakian Kushanas. 

But the relation between Orm. and one Hastern Ir. 
language, viz. Psht., is of a special nature. Orm. pos- 
sesses a great number of Psht. loan-words; but the con- 
nection between the two languages is of a much more 
fundamental nature, and appears to me to exclude the 
possibility that the contact dates only from the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 

In the first instance there are several words in the 
two languages which, although showing a special relation- 
ship, have developed phonetically on different lines. It is 
probable that most of these words are Psht. loan-words 
in Orm., or have been formed in Orm. under Psht. in- 
fluence; but the phonetic divergences show that the bor- 
rowing must have taken place a long time ago. 

EK. g. Orm. mastak, maz- ‘‘to break’ is connected with 
an old Psht. verb, of which mat “broken” is the only 
remaining form (cf. Minj. maz-, Yd. mas- “to kill”, Skr, 
mac- “to grind, pound’’?). Orm. yvastak (yvaz-) “to fall” 
corresponds to Psht. prévatal (-az-). The connection between 
the Orm. and the Psht. words must date from before the 
Psht. transition §¢ > ¢. 

Orm y(v) for Psht. » we find also in yark “‘lost’’: Psht. 
vruk, Waz. wark, and in Orm. yuiasi (Log. yvdsi) “grass”, 
pl.: Psht. vasa (< Av. vastra-, not Phi. vaxs; -xs- becomes 
‘2- in Psht., -s in Orm., ef. also): 
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Orm. gas (Log. gist) ‘tooth’: Psht. yas < *gastra-, cf. Av. 
gah-, Skr. ghas- ‘‘to eat’. 
With *b- we have Orm. bazar ‘“‘fore-arm’’: Psht. vaz(a)r 

“arm, wing’, Oss. bazur, Pers. bal, etc. 

With *-p-, Orm. van “cowife’”’, vindzok “‘step-son”: Psht. 
ban, banzar (Av. hapadni-). 

Among the words peculiar to Psht. and Orm., though 
not modern loan-words from Psht., we may mention Orm. 
dus-kt “a little’: Psht. laz, laski; Orm. pran ‘‘yesterday”’: 
Psht. parun, but Pers. paran; Orm. ras’az “brother's son”: 
Psht. vrara; Orm. xvarkai “‘sister’s son”: Psht. xdrayai, 
Waz. xwarydi; Orm. ta “paternal uncle”: Psht, tra; Orm. 
xvas’ ‘sweet’, xvazavi ‘sweetness’: Psht. xoz “‘sweet’’ (cf. 
Av. x’arezista- ‘sweetest’, Pers. xvalidan “‘to taste’, Oss. 
sore, xvare ‘‘good’’, but Orm., Psht. avas ‘‘agreable, pleasing”’: 
Pers. xvas); Orm. nok (nis-) “to take out”: Psht. nivul (nis-). 

In one case Psht. has borr. from Orm. The y- shows 
that Psht. yutskaz “calf” (acc. to Raverty “bullock” is 
taken from Orm. yvats (Log. yuskak). Note the preservation 
of Ir. ts in Orm. 

Phonetically Orm. has been influenced by Psht., chiefly 
in replacing c by ¢s. The same development has taken 
place, also under Psht. influence, in Tirahi. 

The morphological correspondences between Orm. and 
Psht. are very striking. 

The Orm. genitive particle is ta, in connection with 
personal pronouns ¢ar. This word must be compared with 
Av. taro, cf. Par. tar “from”. Also Psht. da, which is 
used both as a genitive and as an ablative (da... ma) 
must be the same word, with the transition of ¢- to d- 
usual in Psht. in unstressed, proclitic position. In view of 
the Orm. form it seems improbable that da should be the 
relative pronoun tya-, employed as izdfat (v. Geiger, Gr. 
Ir. Ph., I, 2, p. 214). 

The strong form is preserved in the Psht. preposition 
tar ‘from’. 

The Psht. pers. pron. 2 pl. tasu, tase (Waz. tus, tosé) 
has its only parallel in Orm. tyus (Log. tos). 
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Even if the demonstratives, Psht. haya, Orm. ha/o, 
cannot be identified phonetically, it seems impossible to 
deny that there is some connection between the two 
forms, which have no parallels in the other Ir. languages. 

Last, but not least, Psht. and Orm. agree in the use 
of the “adverbial’’ personal pronouns. E. g. the datives: 

1. pers. 2. pers. 3. pers. 
Orm. hir, ri (Log. ar, ér) dal (Log. dar) hal (Log. al). 
Psht. ra (Afr. ar, Waz. ru) dar (Afr. dér) var (Afr. vér). 

Darmesteter (Chants Populaires, LX XXII) is probably 
right in deriving the Psht. forms from the local adverbs 
atra, *tadra (not *tvatra!), avadra ‘hic’, ‘istic’, ‘‘illic’’, 
and not from pronominal forms with *-radz. adrad would 
normally become rd, and we need not construct a form 
*atra-G. Perhaps Afridi ar represents d97a. The employ- 
ment of the Psht. forms, as pronouns both for the sg. 
and the pl. indifferently, and largely as adverbs (ra-tlal ‘‘to 
arrive’) renders Darmesteter’s explanation highly probable. 
A semasiological parallel is found in Italian cz (< ecce hic) 
and vz (<zbz) used as pronouns for the 1st. and 2nd pers, pl. 

There is evidently some connection between the Psht. 
and the Orm. forms, even if its exact nature cannot at 
present be determined. But Orm. dal may also be com- 
pared with Shughn. turd. Possibly Psht. influence has 
reshaped the old Orm. forms. 

It may also be mentioned that Orm., which is now 
completely separated from the Dard languages, contains 
some Dard loan-words, although they are by no means 
as numerous as in Par. This circumstance at any rate 
tends to affirm the conclusion already arrived at, namely 
that Orm. was spoken in approximately its present home 
long before the Pathan advance towards the north in 
the Middle Ages encircled the Orm. enclaves. 

Of such words I may mention dr* (Log. dri) “hair‘‘: 
in Kati, and most other Dard languages dri etc.1; Log. 
gram ‘village’ (cf. Kant-grdm in Waziristan, Gram near 
Parachinar, and Pingram south of Baraki Barak): Kati 

" Certainly borr.; but cf. Oss. urd (Tomaschek). 
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grom etc. Orm piyg ‘‘cock’’, pryg* ‘the time just before dawn” 
are reminiscent of Khow. pryga-ciir ‘‘cock-crow, early dawn’. 

Orm. shows the same tendency as Hastern Pash. to 
confound all groups of consonants having 7 as the second 
component. 

In the preceding pages I have tried to prove that 
Par. and Orm. cannot be the languages of tribes which 
have immigrated from the west in recent times, that they 
show points of mutual resemblance, at that they, although 
sharing some important characteristics with the Western 
Ir. languages, mainly agree with the eastern group. If 
these conclusions are correct, Par. and Orm. are the last 
remnants of the south-eastern group of Ir. languages’. 

Probably in ancient times the areas of the two lan- 
guages were contiguous, and the town of Kabul belonged 
to their domain. I cannot here enter upon the vexed 
and complicated question of the identification of the an- 
cient Kapist; but it is at any rate worth noticing that 


1 As demonstrated by Tedesco (I. c. p. 252) Bal. is “at any rate 
in its base’ a Western Ir. dialect, This does not exclude the possi- 
bility that Bal. contains some eastern elements also; certainly Ir. 
dialects were spoken in Balochistan long before the advent of the 
Balochis, A trace of such eastern influence is the Bal. infinitive in 
-ag, cf. the k infin. in Orm. and many Dard languages. Mention may 
also be made of such Eastern Ir. words as. Bal. gis “family’: Par. 
yus “house’’; Bal. sayan “dung”: Orm. askan, Par. sayén, Wakhi sigin; 
Bal. gwand “‘short”; Par. yanuké, Sak. vanda-; Bal. gud “clothes’: 
Psht. d-yustal “to dress’ etc. 

In Orm. (Log.) Av. vitasti- “aspan” is represented by jusp < *y’asp 
< *yviasp < *vitaspi- (cf. jist “20" < *y'vist < *visati), In Brahui we 
find gidisp “a span’, which appears to be borr. from a lost Bal. word. 
This would also be derived from “vitaspi- with the curious alteration 
of st > sp which cannot have taken place independently in Orm. and Bal. 

Bal. contains several Ind. loan-words, which must have been borr. 
at an earlier stage of linguistic development in India. Some such 
words have been mentioned in AO., I, pp. 254, 284: kha’ “aristida 
apontanea’’ < Sindhi kahv, Skr. kdfa- “saccharum spont."; pindag, ‘‘to 
beg’ < Sindhi pinay. Cf. also Bal. kapinjar “partridge with p: Skr. 
kapifjala-. Khetrani vahor “snow” ia borr. from an earlier form of 
Bal. gwahar, and in Bal. gwac “buffalo-calf < Sindhi vachi v has shared 
the Bal. transition to gw. 
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in Par, and Orm, *Kap2st would normally become *Kdavo(t), 
and that the §, before disappearing altogether, has pos- 
sibly passed through ¢z, / and similar sounds, as we find 
in neighbouring Ir. languages. HB. g. in Zeb. Kaposi 
would result in *Kawul, the actual late Pahl. form. Several 
objections may be made to the suggestion that Pers. 
Kabul (and Ptolemy’s KaBovpa, Kapodita) was adapted 
from some earlier Par. or Orm. form; but at any rate 
Hiuan Tsang’s description of Kia-pi-shi (which would 
eventually be the Skr., not the local form of the name) 
agrees better with Kabul than with Kaoshan in the 
Ghorband valley (Marquardt, HEraniahr, p. 280)". 

At all events it is probable that Kabul was originally 
Ir.. and that at a later period an Ind., pre-Pashai, ex- 
pansion towards the west separated the tribes which have 
become the Parachis from those which are now repre- 
sented by the Ormurs. 

If. Orm. and Par. are the original Ir. languages of 
Kabulistan, then Psht., with its voiced spirants, must 
belong to the north. The earliest known habitat of the 
Pathans in Afghanistan is in the Sulaiman Mountains, 
where the name of the Gomal river must have been borr. 

' The description of the route to Kdapist “from Bamiyan south- 
east to the “humid valley” is 200 li’, and from there in an easterly 
direction (Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 55, n. 198), can only indicate 
the road Bamiynn-Helmand-Unai Pass-Kabul. Also the statement that 
Laghman lies 600 li east of Kia-pi-shi agrees better with the identification 
of this place with Kabul. The “black ridge’ mentioned (Beal, p. 68) 
might be the Siah Koh near Jagdallak (I cannot find any Siah Koh 
‘which separates Lamghan from the upper valley of the Kao and 
that of the Picha’, Beal, 1. c.). The description of Kia-pi-shi itself also 
agrees better with Kabul than with Kaoshan. E. g. it may be said 
that the river lies to the north-west of Old Kabul; but Kaoshan is 
situated north of the Ghorband river. The position of Si-pi-to-fa-la-si 
40 li south of the city also points to Kabul, as no town can be 
situated in the Paghman mountains south of Kaoshan. The Pi-lo-sa-lo 
mountain, south-west of the city may be the Sher Darvaza-Takht-i- 
Shah range, and the great snowy mountain about 200 li to the north- 
west of the royal city, with its lake, fits well in with the position 


of the Paghman range, behind the summit of which there is a well- 
known lake. 
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from an early Ind. form of Skr. Gomatt with the dental 
preserved. Names like Helmand and Khash-Rud (ras < Av. 
x’astra- with Psht. transition from str << § (s)) show that 
they lived in ancient times westward towards Seistan. 
If we compare Psht. with the language of the Khotan 
Sakas, we find agreement in several important respects. 
In both languages ancient w- and f- have been fused 
into one sound, initial ¢ and f have become voiced before 
ry, while -d7- has become -rv-. st has resulted in st in the 
neighbourhood of an 2 (Sak. mdstd: Psht. mydast “month” 
< *masti-; Sak. nastad: Psht. nesta “it is not’). Very 
characteristic is the metathesis in Sak. ddrsd, Psht. ders 
30" < *drisa << *drisat-. Cf. also Sak. uma ‘you’: Psht. 
(encl.) mo; Sak. kama ‘‘who"’: Psht. kum; and the accor- 
dance between the Psht. abstract suffix -tya and Sak. 
-tteti- (e. g. tussatteta obl. < *-tatya ‘‘emptiness’’), both 
stems in -2, as in Skr., but not in Av., and both with 
preservation of the ¢, as if it were initial. Cf. also the 
declension of fem. substantives in the two languages. 
But there are also important isoglotts separating the 
two languages. Psht. 6va “7’’, ata “8” might be later 
developments of Sak. hauda, hasta. But Psht. ¢salor, 
tsalvor cannot be derived from Sak. tcahori, nor Psht. 
Spaz “6” (< *(x)§vas) from Sak. ksaz (<< *xSa3). The loss 
of -§- is. characteristic of Sak. and some Hindu Kush 
dialects, while Sak. and W. share the development of 
ancient «<> ¢, $1. Psht. has in these cases z and sp. 
The loss of § might be a later development in the 
literary Khotan Sak., but the difference between § and 
sp must go back to a very remote period. 
Psht. and Sak. must therefore belong to different 
branches of the Scythian dialects, and Psht. cannot be 
descended from the language of the Kushanas, which was 


' Sak. and W. also agree in other respecte (cf. Reichelt, Indogerm. 
Jahrbuch, I, p. 20 ff.). Cf. also Sak. daha- “man”: W. daz “man, strong 
lad”; Sak. gsgunda- “raven: W. jond. But still the difference in pho- 
netic development makes it impossible to consider W. a8 a@ direct 
descendent of Sak. 
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probably very closely connected with that of the Khotan 
Sakas. So far as we know, the Kushanas never came 
as far south as Seistan or the Sulaiman mountains. But 
possibly Sakas settled in Seistan long before the time of 
the Kushanas (cf. Thomas, JRAS., 1906, pp. 181, 460 ff.). 

Psht. has also some special affinities with Minj., (and 
Yd.). Both have the transition from 5 > 1 (with dissimi- 
lation Psht. lid ‘‘seen” < *676, just as Minj. dal ‘give’ 
< *dad). Cf. Minj. ze “I”, Zemen ‘mine’, td, ta “‘thou”, 
Ze to (LSI.), sta (Gauthiot) “thine” with Psht. za, dzma, 
ta, sta with the same use made of ancient haca. Cf. also 
Minj. skau (kz) “because”: Psht. dzaka (ct) (< *haca-ka-); 
Minj. la “with” (<*hada): Psht. la; Minj. wos “now”: 
Psht. os, etc. In other respects again the two languages 
diverge considerably, and it is not easy to define the 
nature of the connection between them, of its historical 
base. Ce ie 

<a 

KAFIRI. Jj 

As already mentioned, the political sitdation prevented 
me from carrying out my plan of going to Nuristan 
(Kafiristan), and I have received information that Europeans 
who made a similar attempt last summer were not more 
succesful. Fortunately I had an opportunity of working 
with Kafirs from different parts of the country in Kabul, 
and I received much assistance from General Abdul Vakil, 
himself a native of Ktivi, whose hospitable house was the 
meeting-place of the Kafir colony in the capital. 

The Kafirs I met generally knew few original Kafiri 
tales and songs. The latter often were obscure in the 
extreme, alluding to particular events, and my informants 
seldom could explain their contents satisfactorily. Con- 
cerning the old religion I only gathered some names of 
gods. I have the impression that they did not conceal 
any information from me; but that the younger generation 
really, as proud “recruits of Islam’ ', knew little, and 
cared less, about the old, discredited paganism. 


'The Kafirs are generally called jadidi “recruits” after their conversion. 
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KATT. 


Most of the Kafirs [ met came from the western 
valleys of Ramgel, Kulum and Ktivi. [ did not get hold 
of any individual from Kamdesh and the lower Bashgal 
(Bazgal) valley; but I worked with a boy from the upper 
part of the valley, Bragromatal (Br’agr’omatal). All these 
districts are called Katigela, the tribe inhabiting them 
Katt, and their language Katt-vert or Katt}. As Bashgal 
only includes a small part of their country (it was even 
denied that the Bashgalis were real Katis), I prefer to 
call this most important language of Nuristan Kati?. 

The Kati language is essentially the same, the dialectal 
differences being comparatively unimportant. The chief 
thing to be mentioned is that the Bragromatal dialect 
forms its present with ¢ (cf. Skr. part. pres. -ant-), e. g. 
mr’étom “I am dying’, while the formative in Western 
Kati is , e. g. mr’énom. Acc. to the LSI. this is also the 
case in Bashgal (Kamdesh). Davidson gives both forms; 
probably he has heard them in different localities. 

On the whole the western dialect is more conservative 
than Bashgali. E. g. Bashg. 2 sg. mizenj ‘‘thou sittest 
down”: W. Kati nzsinas; Bashg. sto “4”: W. Kati stva, 
ctud; Bashg. onts “I”: Bragrom. u, W. Kati vats, viza. 

The vocabulary as well as the pronunciation varies to 
some extent from place to place; but it is difficult to 
trace any isoglotts. On the other hand the pronunciation 
of the people from one village, or even of a single 
individual is extremely fluctuating, much more so than 
in any other language I had to do with. 

At present the Katis of the western valleys (Ramegel, 
Kulum and Ktivi) are separated from those of the Bashgal 
valley by the intervening Prasuns. But the absence of 
any marked dialectal difference in the language of the 
two sections of the tribe makes it probable that they 
lived close together at a comparatively recent date. In 

' In Pash. o village near Iskyen is called Katei-lam = “.Jai-t-kafor” 
‘the village of the Kafirs’’. 

* Probably the Gabar's of Babur were Katis from Ramgel. 
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fact the traditions of the people also point that way. It was 
generally said that the original home of the whole Kati 
tribe was Ktivi, and that they emigrated from there 
twelve generations ago. Cf. also the traditions recorded by 
Robertson (The Kafirs of Hindi Kush, p. 158) about the 
Kafir and Kam tribes of the Bashgal valley having come 
from the west. 

Like the neighbouring languages Kati distinguishes 
between § and s1, and between c and c. EH. g. sal ‘“‘cattle- 
shed” (Skr. sala-), Saru “autumn”, dust “hand”, stra ““woman”’, 
ast “mouth”, but sa “6”, (vjust “8”, pa(r)se “hill” etc.; 
com “skin”, cd “wall”, cu “kid”, but cé/ “O man!”, cur’ 
“knife”, ca “inside of the thigh”, etc. The difference 
between the two series is not great, or always easy to 
catch, and I am afraid that in some cases I have heen 
unable to distinguish correctly between them. 

The Kati sound written 7 by Davidson and in the 
LSI. is quite different from the Ind. and Psht. flapped r. 
It is postalveolar, spirantic » which I shal] write 7’. This 
r’ occurs both as an initial, in postvocalic position, and 
after k, g, p, b, but not after dentals. The explanation 
probably is that Ind. 7, as described by the Skr. gramma- 
rians, was ‘cerebral’, i. e. articulated further back than 
the teeth. In Kafiri this special quality of the 7 is 
retained, except where it is drawn forward under the 
influence of a preceding ¢, d (e. g. Kati tre 3”, but br’d 
brother’). In Waig. K. I generally heard kr, br ete. 
Cf. the conditions in Pash. (v. below). In Waig. and Ashk. 
both r’ and 7 occur. In combinations like dr’ the nasali- 
zation extends to the 7’. 

The language described by Raverty (JASB., XXXITII, 
pp. 267 ff.) isin the main Kati, and not Waig., as stated 
in LSI., VII, 2, pp. 30 and 45. But Raverty has inserted 
some Waig. words taken from Burnes’ vocabulary (Cabool, 


" According to Grammont (BSL., XXIV, p. 11) the Prakrit 8 
(developed from 8, %, §) was articulated between the dental s and the 
palatal §. Thus fs heeame té (and further cch) etc. It is worthy of 
note that Kafiri etc., which keeps 8, s,s apart, also retains fs. 
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App. IV). This is especially clear as regards the last nouns 
given by Raverty: “tar-wali’ ‘sword’, ‘“‘cha-wi” “axe”, 
“karav’ “shield”, ‘“‘as-tah’ (sic!) “soldier”, ‘“sal-manash” 
“chief”, ‘“‘kat-kav” ‘troop’, ‘‘bar-kan” ‘‘wall”, Kati: tr’evac, 
vezdv, kir'a, ?, sar manci, sé, cd, but Burnes (nearly in the 
same order): ‘‘tarvalé’’, “chavi’’, “karav’, “voatah’, “salma- 
nash’’, ‘‘katko'’, “barkan’’. Also some others of Raverty’s 
words are Waig., but in most cases the orthography used 
reveals that his source is Burnes. E.g. both Burnes and 
Raverty have “tin” for tsu “dog”. Raverty has also inserted 
a few Pash. words in his Siah-Posh vocabulary, viz. 
“narrurra’ “apple”, “link” “walnut”, “‘sewarah’’ ‘bridge’, 
Kati par’a, ar’mr'tu, sy, but Pash. paray, lry, sévar. But the 
great majority of his words are Kati, probably from the 
western valleys, as indicated by a word like ‘“‘mznah’” “‘rope’, 
W. Kati mane, but Bashg. kanzk. 


WAIGELI. 


The second Kafir language which I had occasion to 
study, was Waigeli (Vaigali). One informant was from 
Kégal in the lower part of the Waigel valley, the other 
from a village, situated higher up on a western tributary 
to the Waigel river, which he himself called Zonjigal, 
and the Kegal-man Vr'encagal (cf. Survey-map Venruchgul, 
Lumsden and Tanner Runtschgal). 

There is a marked difference between these two dia- 
lects. To give only a few examples, we find in Waig. 
K(egal) ev “1”, but in Zh(énjigal) ek, in K. aya ‘I’, omo 
‘my’, « “by me’, ami ‘‘we’, but in Zh. yé, imé, i, yemd. 
Generally the Zh. forms agree with those given in the LSI. 

The same is the case with the verbs. In K. all the 
forms of the verb are conjugated in the same way. E. g. 

1 sg. vésam “TI beat etc. 1 pl. vésamis 
2 » veéesas 2 » vésav 
3» vesat 3 » vesat. 

But in Zh., as in the LSI. dialect, we find different 

types: 
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1 sg. viam ‘I beat” (aor.) vidr'om “I am beating” dyim “I was” 


2» vies vier’es (defin. pres.) ors 
3» vias vidr' ort 
J pl. veemis vidr'mis oremis 
2 » viase vrere ove 
3.» viast vier'et 67% 


Among the phonetic differences I need only mention 
that in K. an initial 7’ becomes vr’, but in Zh. Z% E. g. 
K. vr'uc “light, daybreak’: Zh. zoz, Ashk. Zuts-ka, Kati 
(r)te-kal; K. vatr “night” (dissimilated from vr'atr, cf. 
dast “elder” < *yest): Zh. Zatr, Ashk. zatr, zatr, Kati radar 
(<< *vatri-vara-); K. avr'd “elbow”, Zh. aja, Kati Gr'a, Pras. 
wuza(?). Also K. vr’ado “egg.”: Zh. Za0, jaw, Ashk, Zau, 
jau must be explained in the same way, and we have 
seen that the local pronunciation Zonjigal corresponds to 
K. Vr'encagal. Lumsden has “row” “egg”, but “zheat’’ 
“night”, “ayah’’ “elbow”; but his materials are probably 
based on the dialects of different localities. 

In some cases, however, both K. and Zh. have vr’: 
K. vr'uk “salt: Zh. vr'ak, Lumsden wuh, Ashk. 26k, Kati 
cyuk; K. vr'ak: Zh. vr'dk “sister-in-law” ; K. vr’ama “willow”: 
Zh. vrlamd, vamar’; K. vr’ “to weep’: Zh. vr’a, Ashk. 
eu, Kati zya-, "’Zye- (Skr. rud-?). 

The dialect described by Vigne is closely related to 
K. Cf. Vigne, K. ev "1": Zh., LSI., Burnes, Lumsden 
ek; Vg. nos, K. na@s “nose”: Zh. nasi, Lumsden nasi, 
LSI. nas, Burnes nasi, Villiers nasi; Vigne ‘‘shon’’ “belly”, 
K. sa: Zh. etc. kits etc.; Vigne ‘“unda” ‘meat’, K. anda: 
Zh. and, Lumsden “unndh", Villiers “ana”. 

Lumden’s dialect is very similar to that of Burnes’ 
vocabulary, and it appears that Lumsden has to some 
extent copied his predecessor. His own materials come 
from Traieguma, where the dialect in some respects ap- 
proaches GB. Cf. “eash'’ “11”, ‘“sullaish’ “16”: GB. 7a8, 
suas, but Waig. yas, séé. 
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ASHKUN. 


After many attempts I got hold of an Ashkun man 
in Kabul, who was said to be the only one of his tribe 
residing there. He very quickly understood the commer. 
cial value of his language, and proposed that I should 
give him 1000 rupees for his information. He said that 
he came from Titi’n. Higher up on the Pech river is 
Tseru' (Survey map Tsranu, Lumsden Tsoonz, Tanner 
Sanu ‘‘with very nasal n’’, Robertson Tséru), and till 
further Vama, the language of which place he only 
understood to some extent. Acc. to him Pash, is spoken 
in Kurdar, and Psht. in Gusalak, Nuygalam, Bardes and 
Arcatlam (Survey map: Gursalak, Nimgalam, Wradesh and 
Rachalam). 

In Peshawar on my way home I had an opportunity 
of working for some hours with another Ashkun man 
from Majegal. He said that Majegal and Masevi were on 
the Laghman side towards Mangu, and separated by a 
roountain from Titi’n, Nakdra, Sauzé'tr and other Ashkun 
villages on the Pech side. According to him my first 
informant was not from Titin, but from Vdamai; but | 
am not in a position to verify his statement. 

They pronounced the name of their tribe Aski, Askitya’, 
and both denied that the name had any meaning, such 
as “Bare Mountain” (cf. LSI., VIII, 2, p. 68). 

At any rate the M(ajegal) dialect differs from the 
“Tiitin)”’ dialect. The chief characteristic of M. is that 
r’ is changed into / after k, g, p, b, m, v (cf. Pash.). B. g. T. 
pr'aza “fever”, pr’ém “I give”, pr’a “babe”, tsipr’a ‘lamb’, 
br’a “brother”, br’ami “ant”, kr’um “roof”, kr’am ‘work’, 
vv’éi “flour”, but M. plaza, plém, pla, tsipla, bla, blami, 
klom, klam, vléi, and also glam ides ak Kati gr’om (T. desi), 
mlay ‘mountain goat”, Waig. mr’ay. 

Ashk. is closely related to Wales Cf. Ashk. az T 
ima, ima “my”, yii, i, yu “by me’: Waig. Zh. yé, ama, 1 
Ashk. tsata ‘‘4” ia very similar to Waig. cata, but ov 
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that c becomes ts. Likewise we have s‘ for Waig. 5, e. g. 
in dus “10”: Waig. dos; saré “autumn”: Waig. Soro, etc. 
Before an i we have Ashk. § in vis? “20”, sémzs ‘‘we are’, 
cf. also Ashk. Zim ‘snow’: Waig. 27m. 

The vocabulary is to a great extent identical with 
that of Waig.; but, as might be expected, considering 
the geographical position of Ashk., we also find some 
special similarities with Kati. 

The conjugation is as follows: 

1 sg. sem “I am” kalim “I shall do” kom “IT do” 


2» ses kalis kos 
3 > sat haldi kot 
1 pl. sémes kalemis komts 
2» seg kalég koy 
3 >» sen kalen kon. 


The opposition between ses and sémis (Kati aszé, 
asamis) teminds us of Pras. es-o “thou art’, but esems-o 
“we are” (LSI.). The m» of 3 pl. is difficult to explain, as 
nt remains, e.g. in dunt “tooth”. Hither the final vowel 
in -anti was dropped so early that -nt could be treated 
in a special way, or n is a survival of a secondary suffix. 

Ashkun was previously supposed to be unknown, but 
the language described by Trumpp (JRAS., XIX, pp. 1 ff.) 
is practically identical with the Majegal dialect. Cf. the 
numerals 1—10: ac, du, tre, tsata, ponts, su, sot, ost, no, 
dus, and cinis “11”, bdis “12”, suris “16”, veso “19” with 
Trumpp’s “ach, dit, tré, tsada’, punts, su, sat, ust, nu, 
dés, ji'nis, bé'is, sii/ris, usa’. The specimens of Kafir 
and Sanu languages given by Tanner (Proc. Roy. Geogr. 
Soc., NS. 3, p. 219 f.) are also in Ashk. But it is sur- 
prising that his Sanu-specimen has / in glam “village”. 
The few words which can be explained in the song from 
the village Nikera (Nakara mentioned above) by Fazl 
Haqq and Norulla (quoted by Davidson, Notes on the 
Bashgali Language, p. 169) are likewise Ashk. 

* This 8, the s of ts, and the z < Z, are perhaps articulated a little 


further back than ordinary 8. I have written 8, because I am not 
quite certain about the matter. 
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PRASUN. 


Unfortunately I was not able to collect much infor. 
mation about Prasun (Vasi-Veron). My Kati and Ashkun 
informants called the valley and the language Pr’asi, 
Pr’ asun, Pr'asii, and said that the Parsi name was Parun, 
This tribe lives in great isolation, and members of it 
very seldom come to Kabul. 

A couple of days before I intended to leave Kabul, 
some of my Kati friends finally got hold of a Prasun 
man for me. He was not intelligent, and I had to com- 
municate with him in Kati. In order not to weary and 
frighten him, I only worked with him for about an hour 
the first day. But in spite of all my precautions, plenty 
of bakshish and a promise of much more, he found it 
too fatiguing and too dangerous to give a sahib lessons in 
his mother-tongue, and he did not turn up the next day. 
Neither the authorities nor the other Kafirs seemed to 
be able to find him, and they said that he had left 
the city. 

In his physical appearance he was quite different from 
all the other Kafirs I met, who were generally bright- 
looking fellows with clear-cut features. The Prasun man 
was comparatively dark-skinned, with a very broad face 
and heavy features. 

In these circumstances I was only able to write down 
a vocabulary of two hundred words, numerals included, 
and, as I had no opportunity to check my materials, | 
am afraid that I have not in all cases recognized and 
noted down correctly sounds which are peculiar to Pras. 

KE. g. many words ended in a guttural, probably an 
unvoiced lenis, articulated far back, and with a peculiar 
acustic quality which I was not able to catch during the 
short seance. It is the sound written -kh in the LSI. 
e. g. wstkh “‘sun”, isttekh ‘‘star’, warekh, tareq “house’, 
masekh “moon”, psikh ‘cat’, anakh “fire”, luzukh “tongue’ 
In these cases I have tentatively written disiik, istik, varek, 
mésegé, psigi, aneye, wurdzux. Corresponding to LSI. 
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keruk “dog”, kakogu “hen”, lushtu “daughter”, I have 
har'ak, kakayé, liistuk. Of. also pintk ‘son’, vorix “wool”, 
rasiz. “grape”, vegege “egg”. Probably these words do 
not all contain the same sound. 

Generally speaking, my materials agree fairly well 
with the LSI., as may be exemplified by the numerals: 
iptin (LSI., ipin) “1”, lit (le) ‘2", ct (chi) “3, epi (ctpit) 
“4", vucit’ (uc) “5, vtisu (ust) “6”, sé’té (sete) “7”, a’ste 
(aste) “8”, ni (nuh) “9"', lez (leze) “10", eiiz (20z) 11", vz 
(wizd) “12”, cre (chiza) "13", cpults (cipults) “14°, vesilts 
(viselhts) “15, ustilts (usulhts) ‘16’, sétla’e (setalts) “17, 
asli'z (astilts) ‘‘18"', nalts (nalts) 19", dew (zu) “20”, ledzéz 
(lezary) “30"", Zébeze (jzbeze) “40”, leyjzbsz (leyjebets) “50”, 
Scagzu (cicegzu) 60", (scagdalets) (cicegzalets) “‘70'', cpagzu 
(cipegzu) 80", cpagzulets (cipegzualets) ‘‘90"', vucégzu (ocegzt) 
“100”. Some of the variants seem due to real dialectal 
differences, 

The phonetic system of Pras. has been much more 
violently dislocated even than that of Kati, a circum- 
stance which, in conjunction with the anthropological 
facts, renders it probable that a perhaps un-Aryan sub- 
stratum has influenced the development of the lan- 
guage. 

The transition from d > 1 (ulyamd “smoke”, lid “wood'‘: 
Kati dyim, daw, etc.) reminds us of the similar develop- 
ment in the neighbouring Minj. For LSI. letem ’’tooth” 
I have (‘\étum (with a very weack J), and, instead of 
luzukh “tongue”, vurdzux. duga “for the sake of’, and 
dami “tail” are probably borr. from Kati. 

The 7 has been dropped in gr, br, mr, vr: gim “village’’: 
Kati gr’om; gaz “neck”: Kati gr’ak; bab “brother”: 
Kati br’d, br'db; mo-ksum “I am dead”: Kati mr’d; mange 
“mountain-goat’’: Kati mr’on; vakus ‘deer’ (so LSI., cor- 
rectly: “hare’): Kati (v)r’akus; vdmi “ant”: Kati vr’amik. 
On the other hand aphleh ‘give’ (LSI.) must be compared 
with Kati pr’é. The regular outcome of tr seems to be 
¢, a8 in ct “3”, cit “sour milk’: Kati tri, trui-ea, and 
probably in jicereh “paper, letter’ (LSI.), cf. Kati étre 


4 — Kulturforskning. C. I. 2. 
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“letter, book”, strd- “to write’, Waig. citra-. letri “property” 
(LSI.) is probably borr. from Kati ldtri, *dr- we find in 
rasix “grape”: Kati dros, and in di ‘hair’: Kati dru, 

; Characteristic is also the change from c > Z (e. g, 
wzi “eye”: Kati act; Zeme ‘‘iron’’: Kati cima; Zizi “female 
breast’: Waig. cticii; jeceveh ‘letter’ < citra-)', from tu> >», 
and dv > v (cp “4”; wz, LSI. wiza “12”), from r’ >? 
(vudu “partridge”: Kati vur’a; vuza “elbow”: Kati ar’a; tijii 
“millet”: Kati dvr’t?), the treatment of n(y)- (1tinz ‘‘new”: 
Kati nui; yt “sour milk, dugh”: Kati nyuva), and the 
prothetic vowel in wisitik “sun’’, zstik ‘star’, ulyimd “smoke”, 
aphleh ‘‘give’’. 

Very strange is the development into v- of p- in vucié 
“5”, wisilts “15”, vise “heel”: Kati pasyi, and possibly in 
va “apple”: Kati par’a. But the p- is preserved in pinik 
“son”, past “breast’’, ps- “to lose’. 

A similar, irregular loss of an initial consonant is met 
with in other words. E. g. estek “elder” (LSI.): Kati jest; 
imi “son-in-law”: Kati Zami; cya “thou”, 7 “thee” (LSI.): 
Kati te, ty; uma “wheat”: Kati gam; yire ‘stone’: Kati 
garrah (Raverty); tri “horse”: Waig. gora. Some of these 
cases are uncertain; but the tendency certainly exists, 
probably coming into play under special conditions, the 
nature of which cannot at present be determined. In 
many cases initial p, 2, g etc. are preserved. 

These profound changes have rendered many Pras. 
words nearly unrecognizable; but the language also shares 
many phonetic features with other Kafir languages, e. g. 
the z for Ind. h in zemd “snow”, zar “heart’’, c2nera ‘winter 
(<< *zumar-?), the loss of -r (cpu ‘‘4’’) ete. 

Where Kati differs from Waig. and Ashk., Pras. sides 
with the former. Thus nt becomes ¢ in letum “tooth’, 
usti “spring”: Kati dut, vosut, but Waig. dot, osot. y is 
inserted in ulyimd “smoke”, iistyu “pillar”: Kati dywm, 
sty@, but Waig. dim, ustiin, and we have bim ‘earth’, 
mikh ‘face’ (LSI.): Kati bim, bytim, mik, myuk, but Waig. 
bim, muk. Pras. also agrees with Kati in having *ts in 


' But cima “skin” < *crama < carma. 
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lez “10”, scagda-lets “70”, dzui “20” (< *vtsu): Kati duts, 
vatsa, Waig. dog, vist. 

The vocabulary, as far as it is known, agrees chiefly 
with Kati. E. g. 


Pras. Kati Wuaig. 
vitra “rainbow” .  idro sindroy 
mire “‘clay’’ mar'yt mok 
cir’é “apricot” tsira ajer 
yal ‘rain’ agal vas 
miisu “mouse’’ mase pusa 
har'ak “‘dog”’ kur’? tsi 
got “wrist”’ gut | saca 
vazw “oak’’ vazi mots 
kori ‘ass’ kur gada 
mana ‘rope’ (LSI.) — mane eutr 
gum ‘‘village’’ gr'om des 
digar “bad” digar abar 
unzin “1” vits, uza, Bashg. onts aya 

In other cases Pras. sides with Waig.: 
vutu “wall” ca vatta 
it “hail” tiyalik ase 
i§-kits “moustache” (7§ ‘mouth’’) kets “hair” 
ctizu “female breast’ cuk ctict 
nidze “bird” mr'ayets nigetse 
vami “ram” né-va vame. 


The verbal system of Pras. differs much from that of 
the other Kafir languages. Still most of the terminations 
can be recognized. The 2 pl., e.g. es-en-o “you are’, agrees 
with Kati as-3r’ < *asa-thana. The 3 pl. of the auxiliary 
ast-o “they are” (Kati a&t < *asantt) is used as a termina- 
tion of other verbs also, as, to some extent, in Waig. 
EK. g. pezemast-o “they go’: Waig. yeast “they eat’, but 
Kati yanat. Even in Kati we should expect *yunast, as 
the present is composed of a participle and the auxiliary. 
But Kati has replaced *-santi by *-ants. 

It will be seen that Pras. occupies an independent 
position within the Kafir languages; but that it agrees 
chiefly with Kati, as is only natural on account of its 
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geographical position. In some cases it has preserved 
forms which have been lost in the neighbouring dialects. 
Thus Zzbeze ‘‘40” cannot be explained from the vigesimal 
system in the same way as 8ca-g-zu ‘‘60", cpa-g-zi “80” 
and vuce-g-zu “100. The word must be derived from 
<*capatsa <*catvarsat- (Av. cadwarasatam), with the regular 
transition from c > 2, and from tv > p, which has become 
6b in the intervocalic position. In cpu ‘4 < *catva’r- the 
early elision of the unaccented vowel has protected both 
c and p, and the z in LSI. cpu is probably secondary. 

We may also note usii “blood”, probably < Skr. asn-, 
cf. Pash. as, a@r < *asr.-. 


THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF KAFIRI. 


The question of the classification of the so-called Dard 
languages! has been much discussed. Some _ scholars 
have reckoned them among the Ind. languages, others 
have considered them to be a special group, intermediate 
between Ind. and Ir., or have held them, or at any rate 
some of them, to be actually Ir. 

The difficulty of deciding this question is due to the 
fact that the differences between the most ancient Ind. 
and Ir. languages are very slight. While e. g. Psht. 
(v)rér “brother”, or ban “co-wife’ are extremely different 
from Hindi bhai and saut, it is only the lack of aspira- 
tion which distinguishes Av. bratar- from Skr. bhratar., 
and the transition from s to h, and af tn to $n, which 
make Av. hapatni- differ from Skr. sapatni-. 

On the assumption that a group of Ind. dialects had 
been more or less separated from its sister languages 
since a very early period, we should expect to find but 
few characteristics distinguishing it from Ir. On the 
one hand it would probably have lost many ancient 
words and forms showing typical Ind. features in 
phonology and morphology. On the other it would not 


' Viz. Kshm., Shina, the dialects of the Indus Kohistan, Khow., 
Kal., GB., the Kafir languages, Pash. and Tirahi. 
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have participated in the later Ind. developments, which 
have widened the originally quite narrow gulf between 
Ir. and Ind. Very probably it would have preserved 
some features common to Ancient Ind. and Ancient Ir., 
now generally lost on the Ind. side; and thus it might 
give the observer a false impression of siding with Ir. 
Finally it would have developed peculiarities of its own, 
separating it from the main body of Ind. languages; and 
it might have been influenced by, and have borrowed 
from, Ir. languages which happened to be its neighbours. 

Now all these theoretical considerations may be applied 
in trying to decide the position of the Dard languages. 
The loss of final syllables has destroyed many termina- 
tions which permitted us to distinguish between Anc. Ir. 
and Anc. Ind. In their isolation they have not shared 
in many of the later Ind. simplifications of groups of 
consonants, and in this respect they have kept nearer 
to Ir. They have developed a great many peculiar pho- 
netic and morphological features, in some cases on par- 
allel lines with, or influenced by, Ir.'. 

A special difficulty consists in the fact that these 
languages have, at all periods, borrowed freely from the 
neighbouring Ind. and Ir. languages, and that it is often 
impossible to distinguish ‘‘semi-tatsama’s”’, i. e. old loan- 
words which have been subjected to Dard phonetic laws, 
from genuine ‘“tadbhava’’-words. 

The majority of the Dard languages are not distinguished 
from the other Ind. languages by any ancient traits, and 
they differ considerably from the neighbouring Ir. dialects, 
even though they are in some cases influenced by them. 

The loss of the aspiration is evidently secondary. Aspi- 
rated tenues are still generally preserved, and in Pash. 
aspirated mediae are, at least to some extent, in use. 
Leech often writes aspirated mediae in Tirahi, and gene- 
rally in etymologically right places, while Stein always 


' This is perhaps the case with the Shina termination of the 
1 pers. pl. fut. -6n, which resembles the correaponding form in Wakhi 
and other Pamir dialects. (But cf. p. 91.) 
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gives the corresponding unaspirated sounds. It is at least 
possible that a slight aspiration was still heard in Leech’s 
time, eighty years ago. In Kal., also, Leitner and LSI. 
occasionally write aspirated mediae; but the aspiration of 
corresponding Hind. and Lhd. words may have influenced 
the recorders. In Kohistani Shina we find lhaunu “to 
obtain” <Jlabh-. It is certain, at any rate, that the aspi- 
ration of mediae was lost at a time, when the charac- 
teristic Ind. transition from *2h, *jh>>h had already 
taken place. E. g. in Khow. we find bum ‘earth’ < bhimr-, 
but him ‘snow’ < *Zhima-. The partial transition from 
bh>h in the root bhi- is likewise met with in the Dard 
languages: Khow. hot “he became”, Chiliss (Biddulph) 
ho “to be’, Shina hanus “I am” (< *bhavant- + asmi), 
Tirahi wa “he was’ (< *huaa- < *bhitaka-). 

On the other hand there is also a tendency to dis- 
aspiration in other Ind. languages, e. g. in Eastern Bengali, 
in Khetrani and in the Lari dialect of Sindhi, where 
the aspirated mutes are retained, as in Dard. There 
may be a connection between the unvoicing of the h, 
and the loss of the aspiration of mediae in the Dard 
dialects. When the voiced h disappeared, the voiced 
aspirates also became unstable, and had a tendency, either 
to lose their aspiration (as in Dard), or to unvoice the 
stop (as in Romany). 

Languages like Kashm., Shina, Khow., Kal., GB., 
Pash. and Tirahi are thus absolutely and unquestionably 
Ind. The languages of the Kafir group — Kati, Waigeli, 
Ashkun and Prasun — occupy a position apart from 
the other Dard languages in some important respects. 

The most obvious point is that we find Skr. A (Aryan 
*th and *jh) represented by z and 2 (j). Konow has 
given some examples from Bashgali (JRAS., 1911, pp. 
21 and 34): zim “snow”, zira “heart”, zir “yellow”, jertk 
“shame’’, jar- “to kill” (Kati zim, ira, zar'a, Zirik', Bar’; 
Waig. zim, 26, zar (‘‘grass’’, cf. Skr. harit-), —, j@-; Asbk. 
zim', di-di, —, Zirtk,’1 —; Pras. zema, zar, —, —, —): 


' With secondary palatalization of z before 1. 
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And we may add, with *4h: Kati zavdr (< *zé-var) 
“winter”, Waig., Ashk. zé; Kati lez- ‘“‘to lick’, Ashk. lés-; 
Kati azo, vats “I’’, Pras. unzi; Kati pr’aza ‘fever, illness’, 
Ashk. pr’aza, plaza, Waig. pr’aja (cf. Skr. prahara-, ‘wound, 
a chronic and acute pain from a wound”. Kati pror “wound” 
is borr., just as Waig. Madé, Ashk. Blamadé ‘‘names of 
gods” < Mahadeva-, Brahmadeva-). 

With *jh we find: Kati jut, dyut “panther’, Waig. 
jot, Zot, (Lumsden “jint’), Pras. Zita: Skr. hantr “robber, 
killer’; Kati jalad “duck’’, Ashk. zalaz, Pras. Zelaz (LSL.): Skr. 
hilla- ‘a, kind of aquatic bird’’, Psht. hilat (borr. from Ind.)? 

Kati dust ‘hand’, Pras. lust and the corresponding 
Waig. and Ashk. words do not prove a transition from 
eh > d (Konow, 1. c., p. 35, cf. also below p. 54, uote). 
Kati dus “yesterday”, Waig. das, Ashk. dés must be 
compared with Skr. dosa-, not with hyas. 

But this development of *2h, *jh into z, 2 must not 
be considered as an isolated phenomenon. It is only the 
result of an early loss of aspiration. Thus bhumi- and 
*zhuma-, which become baum, him in Khow., result in byiim, 
zim in Kati, where the aspiration was lost before the Ind. 
transition from *4h >h. But this, after all, is only a 
question of chronology, and does not justify our separa- 
ting Kafiri from the Ind. group, especially as the deaspira- 
tion goes further than in Ir., and affects the unvoiced 
stops also, which do not become spirants, as in Ir, (Kati 
kur “donkey”: Pers. xar). 

Pras. has got x, y in some cases, and in a few words 
we find x, » in Kati before ¢, e. g. vaxtd “seized” (vaganam 
“I seize’), td, peta, pté “gave’'. Apart from this 
evidently recent development Kafiri possesses no spirants, 
and Waig. renders Psht. az “camel” by wk ?. 


' Cf. Multani nixta pret. part. from nikal- “to go out’ (LSI. VIII, 
1, p. 264), where a spirant is developed in a similar position. 

* One Kati man from Ramgel pronounced khur “donkey”, phtl 
“grain”, churi “knife”, phuni “kidney” with a slight aspiration. Un- 
fortunately I was able to examine this man only for a very short 
time, and I could not detect any aspiration in the pronunciation 
of other Katis. In Pras. the LSI. writes kh, ph in some cases. 
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More important, perhaps, is another point. As noted 
by Konow (l.c.), the Kafir languages distinguish between 
Aryan *4(h) and *j(h), the one being represented by 2 (dz), 
the other by Z(7). Besides the examples already quoted, 
and those given by Konow (I. c., p. 34), I may mention: 

1) With *2: Kati zeya “was born’, Waig. zayoi; Kati 
br’aza ‘“‘pain’”’, Ashk. br’aza (Skr. bhraj-, Greek géyw?); 
Waig. zompi “grinder”, cf. Pash. 7an-dan < *jambha-danta-; 
Kati zotr “friend”, Skr. jostr-, cf. Shina jotht “female 
paramour’. 

The Kafiri words for “tongue” are difficult to explain, 
as those in most Indo-Eur. languages: Kati dits, Waig. 
jip, jup, Ashk. Z#, Pras. vurdzux (LSI. luzukh). None of 
these forms can be derived directly from the prototype 
of either Skr. jzhvad- or Av. hizva-. Waig. jp, jip seems 
to be borr. from Pash. jzp. The Ashk. form may possibly 
correspond to Skr. juhi- << *éuzhi-, but why z? If the 
Pras. form given in the LSI. is the original one, lugu- 
may represent *dutsu- << *dasu-, and correspond to Kati 
dits. But Kati final ts may also represent an older (d)z, 
as in viéts “I’’, and *dazhu- might be compared with Lat. 
lingua ete. 

2) With *): Kati ji “bowstring” (also zi, borr. from Pers.), 
Waig. K. ji, Zh. gi (sicl), Ashk. 27; Kati jest, jest “elder”, 
Waig. duistd, Ashk. deste (with dissim. of j before §, s)'; 
Kati Zdmi “sister's husband”, cf. Skr. jami- “related like 
brother and sister’, but Kati zamd “brother in law’, 
Skr. jamatr.. 

This distinction between 4(h) and j(h) strongly reminds 
one of Ir. It is a curious fact that ita limit coincides 
with the isoglott marking an ancient deaspiration. In no 
Aryan language the four sounds 4, Zh, j, jh are allowed 
to be fused into one. The Ind. languages distinguish 
between j and A, Ir. and Kafiri between z and 4, and only 


' Also Kati dust “hand”, Waig. doit, Ashk. dést, Pras. [wat are 
probably dissimilated from *zast, and not borr. from Pers. dast. The 
same is the case, I think, with at least some of the non-Persian Ir. 
forms with *d-, Psht. lds, Shughn. 5us ete. 
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in the special Persian dialect, where Ir. z developed into 
d at an early date, has the further change of 7 > 2 
been permitted. 

Aryan *gs(h) (Ind.-Eur. *sk(h) has become s in Ir. and 
(c)ch in Ind. The treatment in Kafiri is not clear. Konow 
(I. c. p. 18) mentions Bashg. ats “come”: Skr. agaccha; 
tsave “shade”: Skr. chaya-; vatsa “shoe”: Skr. avacchada-. 
In Waig. we find ats, pe-tsavo, vatsa, but in Ashk. —, 
acavd, vatsa, in Pras. vezil ‘shoe’. Lumsden has ‘“‘wéachdaz” 
“shoe”, “achir’ “shade”. Kati and Ashk. tsin- “to break’’ 
may be compared with Skr. chind-. The development of 
, just as of s, to fs reminds us of Ir., where also ss 
and ¢ are treated in the same way. 

These are the only cases in which Kafiri sides with 
Ir. The occasional development of sv- into sp- has no 
direct connection with the Ir. transition from sv > sp. 
It is very doubtful whether sv results in sp in Kafiri. 
The word for “sister” is Kati, Ashk. sus, Waig. sos, 
Pras. sius, and I can only mention Kati aspe ‘sweat’ 
(< svéda-?) as a very uncertain example of the transition. 
sv > §p we find in Kati spac “porcupine”, Waig. Sapa 
(Lumsden “‘shpai’’), Ashk. sipai, cf. Skr. sva@vidh , in Kati 
vusup “horse’’, which is not necessarily an Ir. loan-word, 
and in Waig. pusiér, pasur “father-in-law”, Ashk. s&pasi 
(spds ‘‘mother-in-law”), which points to a form with the 
Ind. assimilation of sv > <v before s. Bashg. psiir agrees 
with Waig.; but the western Kati forms syur’, styur’, 
estyur’, sastyiir’, tsastyiir’ seem to point to a common form 
*tsastur < *tsatsur < sasura-. 

The purely Ind. features are numerous in Kafiri. 
Whatever we may think about the origin of the names of 
the Mitanni gods Na-sa-at-ti-ia, of Finno-Ugrian loan. 
words like Mordvinian azoro ‘lord’ < asura-, or of the 
form Adoa for ordinary Ada, the transition from s to h 
has been carried through in all known Ir. languages. 
This procesa must have taken place at such an early date 
that it penetrated through the whole of the Ir. territory, 
from Persis to the Scythian steppes. 
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The preservation of s in Kafiri must be considered a 
decidedly Ind. feature. 

In many cases the s has been palatalized through the 
influence of surrounding sounds, e. g. in the terminations 
of 2 sg. and 1 pl., Kati -28, -ames << -ast, -amasi, in Kati 
mista, m”as'te “brain”, Waig. musta << Sky. mastika-. In 
several cases the common Indo-Ir. transition from s>+s5 
after 2, « has apparently not taken place, cf. Kati tyiis 
“straw: Skr. tusa-; Kati masa, Ashk. musd ‘‘mouse’’: Skr. 
musa-, etc. In Kati ws ‘poison’: Skr. wzsa- we find a 
secondary palatalization of the s, while vs ‘‘n. of a bulbous 
plant with yellow flowers, growing on the mountain slopes’ 
is probably connected with Skr. vrsa- “a species of bul- 
bous plant growing on the Himavat’’. 

The development of Aryan § (I use s, 2 as symbols 
for the Aryan representatives of Indo-Eur. &, g, without 
entering upon the question of their exact phonetic value), 
into s must also be very ancient in Ir., although later 
than the transition from s>h. In Kafiri we find § 
and ts. In the great majority of cases we find 8; but 
in one or two cases all dialects have fs: 


Kati Waig. Ashk. Skr. 
tsui “empty” tson tsun Stinya- 
vats- “to bellow, low’  vwats- vas-,vas- vas- 
tsya ‘sharp’ tsenala tsinale  swta-? 
vakts-, kts- ‘to regard’ okats- kas-. 
vutsdr’ “pillow” utsé *ava-siras-?? 
tsa ““branch’’ tsav sakha-? 


Waig tsun “dog”: Skr. sun-, and Waig. kets, kets, 
{Lumsden “‘kens’') “hair’, Pras. is-kits: Skr. késa- have 
no representatives in Kati. tsdr- “to break’: Skr. s7-(?) 
is only known from Kati. 


1 The name Assur was probably borrowed by the Persians in the 
form ASura- at a time when original s had hecome fh, but 4 had not 
yet become s. At that time 9? would be the nearest Persian equi 
valent to a foreign 8. 

* Perhaps it is better to compare opasa- ‘‘pillow’’. 
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Kati and Pras. have ts, but Waig. and Ashk, $ in: 


Kati Pras. Waig. Ashk. Skr. 
duts “10” lez (cpu-lts 14") dos dus dasa 
vatsa 20" dzu v184 vist = vmsatt- 
tsastytir’ “father-in-law” pusir sipdshi svasura-. 


Very doubtful is the connection between Kati suru 
“mountain-goat’, Waig. tsév, Ashk. sé, Pash. Ssaro (cf. 
Anglo-Saxon heorot etc. ?). 

The cases in which we find ¢ are much more numerous 
and certain: 


Kati | Waig. (Lumsden) Ashk. Pras. Skr. 


ga, Sila “‘cold”’ sila sita-(la-) 
Sat “head” Sar “shar” sa gt(?) stras- 
§él “cow-pen” sal sal sala- 
saru “autumn” gordo “sdrt’ sord stre- sarad- 
salt “rice” §elt-mat sali-ma sali- (probably 
[borr.) 
ksul “clever” = kiixtila kusula- 
sur “hero” sura- 
sur “arrow” saru- 
pos “trap, net” pasa- 
vusup “horse’’ asva- 
Saveli “‘pregnant’”’ svayatt? 
pus, vusi “neighbour” (pratt-)vesin- 
masa “fly” musok mayos(?) masa- 
nas- “to destroy’ nas- 
“shom” “tribute” sam  — “‘sham’”’ samya- 
(Davidson) [‘‘peace™ 
“shak” “vegetables’’ saka- 
(Davidson) 
v8: “to wish’’ vas 
spat“porcupine” gapat “shpai’’ sipat svavidh- 
“spear” — él sil, $al —-Salya- 
“fox”’ livasa ‘“‘lawashi”’ lopasa- 
“village” des “desh'" dest desa- 


“to mix” misur- mMmisr- 
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But generally sr becomes s, as in the neighbouring 
Dard languages’: 


Kati Waig. (Lumsden) Ashk. Pras. Skr. 
stal “wolf” sélt Srgala- 
siyi, Sint (but also sty “singh” Sing sryga- 

sayi) “horn” 
suygera “beautiful” scyar Srygara- 
sé- ‘‘to boil’’ Sra- 
vu-sam- ,,to rest” vt-Sram- 
“tear” usuk asru- 
sun (sun?) “navel” sunik sun Sroni-? 


I am not able to detect any rules for the distribution 
of § and ts. They are both used as initials, finals, or 
in an intervocalic position, and the neighbouring vowels 
seem to have nothing to do with their character. Cf. 
Kati tsui < Sunya-; but sur < Sira-; vats- < vas-, but vis- 
<vas-, nas- << nas-. Nor is it very helpfu) to consider 
either the words with §, or those with ts to be loan- 
words, or to imagine that an unknown dialect, which 
had ¢s in all cases, has influenced Kati and, to a less 
extent, the other Kafir languages. 

Possibly the fluctuation may be due to some kind of 
sandhi in the sentence, the results of which have been 
generalized in different ways. We may note the diffe: 
rence between Kati saz “head”, and ptsir’ ‘‘on the head’, 
vutsdr’ “pillow”. # cannot be derived from ¢s, or vice 
versa, they must both have been developed from an 
Aryan affricate, something like *ts, more archaic than 
Skr. ¢. 

Corresponding to Skr. ks we find several sounds in 
Kafiri: ts, c, c, s, and, as demonstrated by Konow (I. ¢. 
p. 31), it does not seem to make any difference whether this 
ks represents an Indo-Eur. *qs (*q/) or *ks (*k) (but ¢ < qs?}. 
In this respect Kafiri again approaches Ind. With *ks we find: 

' E. g. in Shina. The name of this people: Sin is probably 
derived from S’renya- (cf. fin ‘foam’ < phena-), and is either an 
ancient tribal name (cf. King Bimbisdra S’renika), or simply means 
“a tribesman” from §sreni- in the sense of ‘troop, company’. 
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Kati Waig. (Lumsden) Ashk. Pras.  Skr. 
aci “eye” ace atst 1x4 akst- (pl. 
(aksinz) 
kic-kdr’o “armpit” kac-atke ks-logu kaksa- 
its “bear’’ ots its wtru(?) rksa- 
datsti "right’’ daksina- 
“belly”’ kuts “‘kutch” katsé = kuksi-} 
“scrotum 


With *gs we have: 


Kati Waig. Ashk. Pras. Sk. 
maci ‘‘honey’”’ mact macr makstka- (Shina 
[mdchi) 
macerik ‘‘a bee’ macarik macarik maksika- (Shina 


(macharz, Kohi- 
[stan dialect md- 


[charz) 

ucar “poured out” car- ‘‘to pour out” (ut-)ksar- 
vutsav- “to sneeze” viciv- vi-ksu-? 
“sha” “night” (Davidson) ksap-? 

“wounded”’ co ksata-? 

With *gs or *ks: 

cut, cura “knife” cé ksurika- 
yus “demon’’ yos yus yaksa-? 
drds “grape” dras dras rasix draksa- 


Several of these etymologies are very uncertain, and 
some of the words may be borr.; but still the confusion 
remains. The other Dard languages generally have c(h). 
But the circumstance that they agree with Kafiri in 
some cases (e. g. Pash. achi ‘‘eye’’ — before an 1 —; Khow. 
orts “bear”, Kal. ‘“ctz”’; Pash. desek etc. “grape) seems 
to indicate that these irregularities are ancient. sakh 
“witness” (Lumsden), which presents the kh of the Ind. 
languages of the plains, is probably borr. cf. Bashg. 
“shosh” (Davidson): Skr. saksin-. As neither Skr. draksa- 


' Kati ktsa (Bragr. kr’etsa) “thigh', Ashk. T. kited, M. klitsa “hip” 
Is probably a different word. There are, however, some other cases 
Where the r’ seems to be developed secondarily. 
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nor yaksa- are represented in Ir. it is not probable that 
the Kafiri forms with s, § are borr. from Ir. 

One of the chief points of difference between Ind. and 
Ir, languages is the treatment of the Indo-Eur. groups 
of consonants *tt(h), *dd(h), which at a pre-Aryan stage 
became ?¢*t(h), d?d(h). In Ir. these groups resulted in st, 
zd, while in Ind. #¢(h), like the old tst(h), became tt(h), and 
d?d(h) became dd(h), at any rate in some cases. 

Only a few words containing such groups are met 
with in Kafiri; but the treatment seems to conform to 
that found in Skr. Thus Kati pr’énam “I give” (Skr. pra-da-) 
has the past ptd “gave” (Skr. pra-tia-), Waig. pratoz, Ashk. 
pr' dtd, plate, cf. GB. dla ‘‘give”, dlites “gave him” (LSI). 
Pras. uphlego, aphlego “thou gavest’ (LSI.) has been in- 
fluenced by the present stem, cf. ophizw ‘‘give’. Also 
*-yatta- “fallen” has become «-ptd in Kati, and a present 
u-pr’énam “I fall” has been formed on the pattern of 
pr’enam'. 

Other instances are Kati czt ‘intention, mind”, Lumsden 
“chit” “will” (Skr. eztta-); Waig. iitula “high”, Lumsden 
““tillah” (Skr. uttha-, cf. Pash. uthél, Kal. hitala etc.); 
Kati vutindsam “I am standing’, Waig. utinom, Ashk. 
utinestam (Skr. utthita-); Waig. utd- ‘to place”, Lumsden 
““tawen” (Skr. utthapaya-). 

The only certain instance of dd(h) is Kati bidi ‘mind’, 
but this may be a loan-word. Kati vudésd “guest, foreigner’ , 
Waig., Ashk. vidisa might be derived from *ud-desya- 
(cf. Av. we-daiyhu-). But it is more probable that we 
ought to compare it with Skr. wdesya- (cf. Shina osw?), 
and that the d has been preserved, as in Kati vida 
“to fear” (Skr. vi-dr-), through the association with the 
uncompounded dés “village”, still in use in Waig. (cf. Kam. 
dé* in Bashgal). If Kati vudra- (Bragr. undra) “to fly’, 
Lahnda uddray has anything to do with Skr. ud-di-, the 
phonetic conditions are not clear. 

The only certain instance of the treatment of Aryan 


‘In a similar way in Sindhi wuthd and vasida are used without 
distinction as part. to vas- “to rain” and ‘to dwell’. 
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id is Ashk. sdyis “16” (Skr. sodasa). Possibly Kati pizdd, 
pidd “avalanche” may be connected with Skr. pida- “damage, 
devastation”, cf. Khow. rest “id.”: Skr. vist “injury, 
damage”, and Waig. tros “‘id.”: Skr. trdsa- ‘‘terror, anxiety’. 

According to Meillet (Les Dialectes Indo-Européens, 
pp. 63 ff.) an Indo-Eur. a is generally preserved in an 
interior syllable in Skr., but lost in Ir. We have e. g. 
Skr. (nom.) duhita “daughter”, but Av. duyda, Gathic 
dugada (disyllabic). Pras. liistu* (LSI. lustu) must represent 
an old *dughita, and not *dugdha, Probably also Kati, 
Waig. ju, Ashk. z% should be derived from *d“zu, which 
is developed from dughita in the same way as Torwalak 
dha, Marathi dhiv etc. from *duhuad < Skr. duhita. 

Similarly we have Skr. tamisra- ‘‘darkness’’, but Av. 
tadra- (prob. < *tamsra-). The z is preserved in Waig. 
trams, tramas (note the palatalization of the s), cf. Kati 
trems-var “evening”, Bashg. ‘“tremchuk’ “lamp-lighting 
time”, Kal. ‘tramashing ‘darkness’. The metathesis of 
tamisra- to *tramisa- is in agreement with Dard phonetic 
laws. 

Kati ptd “fell” should be derived from *patta-ka-, and 
not from Skr. patita-. But in Skr. also the distribution 
of set- and anet-forms is often capricious. 

In this connection we may mention that Kati drigér' 
“long”, Ashk. drigala, Waig. drgalo (Skr. dirgha-, but Av. 
daraya-) agree with Skr. in the treatment of ;¢.. 

The Kafir languages have / in about the same cases 
as Skr. E. g. Kati sdl ‘cattle pen”: Skr. sala-; Kati la 
“blood”: Skr. lohita-; Kati luk “light”, Ashk. lev: Skr. 
laghu-; Kati pul “a grain”, Ashk. pol: Skr. phala-; Kati 
mul “dirty”: Skr. mala-; Kati nila “blue”: Skr. nila-; 
Waig. vél “year”: Skr. vela-; Waig. la-, lavr’- ‘to find”, 
Ashk, lév-: Skr. labh-; Waig. rili- ‘to melt”, Ashk. vili-: 
Skr. -li-; Waig. la “shame”: Skr. lajja-, ete. Some of 
these words are probably later loan-words from Ind. If 
Kati nyila “lake” is connected with Skr. nira- ‘water’, 
Pahari (Bhadrawahi) nira “river”, we have an example of 
Kafiri 2 for Skr. r. On the other hand we have Kati 
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myiir’ “price”, but Waig. mild: Skr. mila-; Kati tur- “to 
weigh’, (with r, but w of special Ind. origin): Skr. tul.. 
In Kati ndr’ “valley, ravine”, Ashk. nay, nar: Hindi nala 
the original sound is probably d, as in Kati ndr'i “reed”: 
Skr. nadt,- nalt-. 

The Kafir languages possess cerebrals as Ind. It is 
not possible to recognize the simple, intervocalic n, be- 
cause dental m also often becomes cerebralized. KE. g. 
we find Kati kar’ “blind”, Ashk. hard: Skr. kana-; Kati 
vr'dic- “to sell”, Ashk. vdrits-, vanits-: Skr. vanij-; Kati 
par’, pano “palm of the hand”, Waig. pr’é, par’: Skr, 
pani-; but also Kati Zér’- “to kill’, Waig. ja-, Zar’-: Skr. 
han-; Kati zdr’- “to know”: Skr. jfa-; Stdr’a “thief”: Skr. 
stena-. But nd is kept apart from nd, e. g. Kati munuk 
“frog”, Ashk. munduk: Skr. manduka-; Ashk. and “penis”: 
Skr. anda-; Waig. land “‘id.”: Hindi land; Kati dun, dun 
“handle”, Waig., Ashk. don: Skr. danda-; Kati kan ‘arrow’, 
Waig. kan, kr’d, Ashk. kan: Skr. kanda-; Kati punyuk 
“abscess, boil’: Lhd. phunddr ‘‘to swell, inflate’; Kati punu, 
punu “calf of the leg”, Waig. punizd, puré: Psht. (loan- 
word) pandai, Labnda pinni; Kati gdna ‘stem’: Pash. 
gendu; Kati lana “‘bald”, Ashk. lende: Hindi lunda “tailcropt, 
stripped of leaves’. But Kati gun ‘‘smell’’, Waig. gun, 
Ashk. gon: Skr. gandha-; Kati andra, anddr ‘darkness’, 
Ashk. andard; Skr. andha-kara-; Kati kané ‘‘stem, trunk”, 
Waig. kana, Ashk. kandd: Skr. skandha- (borr. in Badakshi- 
Pers. kanda “stem”, cf. Mordvinian loan-word kando 
“umgefallener Baum’’?), 

Kati ndt “dance”, Waig., Ashk. nat are probably Ind. 
loan-words. But cf. Kati lad- “to lie’, Waig. lay-: Skr. 
lat-, Pash. lad-; Kati palt- “to roll’: Skr. lut-, luth- (not 
from *palt- = Prakrit pad-, Konow, 1. ¢., p. 28). We find 
r' in kar'é “bitter” < *hkrt-: Skr. katuka-, and in kilydr’ 
“cheese” (loan-word ?): Skr. kildfa-. In Kati katé “atraw 
of millet”: Skr. kata- “grass, Saccharum Sara’’(?), and 
Kati ace-pata ,,eye-lid”, Waig. acé-pot, Ashk. atsi-pata: Skr. 
pata-, patta- ‘cover, veil’ (cf. Pers. parda “veil” << *nartaka-) 
we find ¢. Cf. also Kati gut “wrist”: Lahnda gutthi. 
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We also find ¢ in cases where Skr. has preserved 7t, 
e.g. Kati kta “‘knife”, Waig. kata: Skr. kartart-, karttrka,-, 
kattara-; Kati acut “in three days’, Ashk. atset “id”, 
nitsot “three days ago’: Skr. caturtha-. But in the group 
rt the ¢ has fallen out as in other intervocalic positions. 
KE. g. Kati kr’d “made”: Skr. *hkrtaka-; mr'a “dead”: 
Skr. *mrtaka-; Bashg. kar’ad “knife”: Skr. *krtaka- (?), 
ef. Torwalak ‘“kerah”; Waig. atar’ “day after to-morrow” 
< *-tria-. 

In some cases st also becomes ¢. HE. g. Kati pti ‘back’, 
Waig. yd-pati, Ashk. pisti: Skr. prstha-; Kati got “barn”: 
Skr. gostha-; Kati kat “branch”: Skr. kastha-. Kati dar’t, 
dayt “beard”, Waig. dd, dar’a, Ashk. ddyt must, like other 
modern Ind. forms, be derived from Skr. dadhika- < 
damstrka-, and Ashk. a-sor “five days hence” from -sastha-, 
(cf. Lhd. verha ‘to wind’’: Skr. vest-, rarh “field”: Skr. 
rastra-). 

Some of these words may be borr., and the develop- 
ment is not carried through regularily; but it is decidedly 
of an Ind., and not af an Ir. character. 

Further, groups containing an 7 as the second com- 
ponent are occasionally simplified. E. g. Kati bamdw 
“wasp”, Ashk. bama, but. Waig. brama: cf. Skr. bhramara-; 
Kati gat-, gar’t-, gr’at- “to tie’, Ashk. got, but Waig. gront: 
Skr. grath-, grantha-; Kati gas “he-goat’, Ashk. gaus, 
Pras. gyésu, but Waig. grés; Ashk. puc “flea”, Waig. prac'. 
Also the preposition Ashk., Kati pa-, p- is probably connected 
with Skr. pra, not with Ir. pati. Cf. Kati pamust “forgotten”, 
Ashk. parmist, pumist, Waig. pramost: Skr. pramrsta-. 

Pt regularily becomes ¢ as in other Ind. languages. 
E. g. Kati sut “7” etc.; Ashk. not “granddaughter”: Skr. 
naptt-; Kati pr’urst “bed”, Waig. prist “bed, dream”, 
Ashk. prust, plus: Skr. prasupti-. Even if the result is 
the same in some Ir. languages, e. g. in Par. (hat “7’), 
the development has been different, Par. ghitt ‘‘taken” 


' These words and Eastern Pash. Slac, Par. ruc are connected 
with the Germanic forms, Engl. flea etc. Pash. O. sis, L. laguk point 
to Skr. plusi-, Khow. pulugu, Psht. vraza (< *frugd-, not *brusa-). 

6 — Kulturforekning CTI. 2. 
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having passed through the stages *geht < *grfta. In 
the same way kt becomes ¢ in Kati avata “hungry”: Skr, 
a-bhakta- '. 

The later Ind. transition from d(h)y into j(h) is met with 
in Waig. buz-, buj- “to awake’: Skr. budhya-; Kati mij 
“middle”, Waig. maz, Ashk. mazo: Skr. madhya-; Bashg. 
purj- “to recognize, think’, Lumsden ‘“‘purojaén” “to com- 
prehend”, cf. Bashgarik “parja-”, Chilio purzé-, Shina paritd- 
“to understand’, Sindhi purjh- (purdhd): Skr. pra-budhya-. 

The transition of t(h)y > c is found in Kati tic “true” 
< Skr. fathya-, cf. Romany taco, and in Ashk. vericu 
“road” < Skr. *upa-rathya-. 

This survey of a few of the phonetic features of the 
Kafir languages will have shown that in all but one or 
two points they agree with Skr. as against Old Ir, and 
that they have undergone some of the characteristic 
phonetic developments of the modern Ind. languages. 

The vocabulary is also, as far as it can be analyzed, 
almost entirely Ind. It agrees especially with that of 
the neighbouring Dard languages, but shows no special 
connection with the adjoining Ir. dialects, I do not think 
that this distinctly Ind. character of the Kafiri vocabulary 
can be accounted for as being mainly the result of bor- 
rowings. Certainly Kafiri contains many loan-words, bor- 
rowed at widely different periods; but the paucity of 
‘“Tslamic’’ loan-words shows she relative isolation of these 
tribes. 

As may be expected, the vocabulary, like the phonology, 
shows some points of special resemblance with Ir. 

If we Jook at the numerals, Kati, Waig. K. ev “Il” 
reminds us of Av. aéva-. It may be borr. from Ir. or 
it may be an old inherited form; to my mind the latter 
alternative seems to be the more probable one. Waig. 
Zh. ék is Ind., and Ashk. ac, Pras. ipiin stand isolated. 


' But Kati avatin “thirsty” < *dpa-trgna-, cf. Ashk. tentk “thirsty ’. 
Also kyn becomes n in Kati, Ashk. tin “wine’ < tikgsna- “sharp, 
pungent’, cf. Waig. cukura “wine”, cukurald “sour’: Skr. cukra- 
‘vinegar’. 
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We may note that also Pash., Khow. 7 differs from the 
ordinar Ind. type. Kati etc. si ‘6’ resembles Skr. sas., 
and shows no trace of the Ir, initial (x)sv-. Kati yanits 
“11”, Ashk. canis are formed in the same way as Av. 
aévandasa-; but this is probably the original Indo-Ir. 
form (cf. Lat. andecuom << *omnomdekm), and Skr. ekdadasa- 
is a secondary formation, which is represented in Waig. 
by yas (cf. Pash. yar, Za1, GB. jas). At least the Ashk. 
form cannot be suspected of being borr. from Ir. Waig. 
trug (cf. Pash. tri, Sia, GB. Slaons) seems to correspond 
to Skr. trayodasa-, not to Av. *3ridasa-; but in Ir., too, 
we find Pers. sézdah < *drayazdasa-, Psht. dyarlas < *dray- 
las. Kati trits, Pras. cog can be explained in both ways. 
Kati structs, stroats, stréts “14"’ may be compared with 
Av. *catrudasa-, but, as Professor J. Bloch has pointed 
out to me, equally well with Skr. caturdasa-, with the 
usual Dard metathesis into *catrud®. Waig. cadés, Ashk. 
tsadis (Pash. cadé etc.) << caturdasa-. Pras. cpults has been 
influenced by cpa ‘4’. 

Ashk. sdyris 16", Lumsden ‘‘sudlazsh” are derived from 
Skr. sodasa- (cf. GB. suras, Tirahi xéla, Eastern Pash. 
sor). Kati sets, Waig. ses, Pras. usults are probably se- 
condary formations from sé etc. (cf. Western Pash. sui, 
chui, Shina cot, etc.). Kati ndts, Pras, nalts “19” may 
be either Ind. or Ir.; but. Waig. et, Ashic. osd, vesd cor- 
respond to Skr. anavimsati- (cf. GB. inzs, Tir. kune). Kati 
vatsa “20”, Waig. ws? etc. show no trace of the nasali- 
zation in Skr. vimsati-; but this does not appear in any 
of the modern Ind. forms. Pras. Zcbeze ‘‘40”’ is probably 
derived from *catvarsat- (v. p. 50), cf. Av. catwarasatam, 
but Skr. catvarimsat-. 

Regarding the ordinals it is impossible to decide 
whether tri in Kati nutri “the day before yesterday’, atria 
“the day after to-morrow” corresponds to Skr. trtiya- or 
to Av. tritya-. Waig. atar’ points to Skr. trta-. Kati 
a-cut “in three days’, and similar forms in the other 
dialects, correspond to Skr. caturtha-, not to Av. tiirya-, 
or other Ir. forms, 
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It will be observed that, generally speaking, the Kafiri 
numerals are more closely related to the Skr. than to 
the Av. forms. 

A few other words seem to agree with Ir.: Kati kan- 
“to laugh’, Waig. kan-, Ashk. kon-: Pers. xandidan, Par. 
kKhan-; Kati vr'é-, var’- “to see’, Waig. vr’e-, Ashk. vey-: 
Av. vaén-; Kati r’av- “‘to reap”: Yaghnobi rép- ‘‘to shear’, 
Skr. rup- “to break’’; but perhaps r’av- is related to Skr. 
li- “to reap’. Ashk. drov- ‘to reap’ may be borr. from 
Pers. durudan, diravam. 

Over against these few and doubtful cases we have 
the overwhelming mass of purely Ind. words. It would 
take us too far to give a detailed list of such words, very 
many of which will be obvious to anyone who looks 
through Davidson-Konow’s Bashgali Dictionary. I shall 
therefore merely give at random a few characteristic 
words not mentioned in the preceding pages: 

Kati etc. vas “rain”: Skr. varsa-; yiév “louse”: Skr. 
yuka-; bt “grain”: Skr. bija-; use “medicine”: Skr. osadhi-; 
vév “daughter-in-law”: Skr. vadhi-, pr’dv- “to reach”: Skr. 
prap-; res- “to low’: Skr. ras-; yiv- ‘to copulate”: Skr. 
yabh-; met- ‘to churn”: Skr. math-; Ashk. viés “willow”: 
Skr. vetasa-; murd “sweet”: Skr. madhura-, sdmdr- ‘to 
prepare, start’: Skr. sam-arth-; Kati mak- ‘‘to escape’, 
Waig. muk-, Ashk. muc-: Skr. muc-; Kati, Ashk. s2v- “to 
sew’, Waig. suv-: Skr. siv-. 

Especially interesting are a few cases where Ind. and 
Ir. employ words from the same root, but with a dif- 
ference in the form or meaning. In such cases Kafiri 
always agrees with Ind. HE. g.: 


Kati vosut “spring” Skr. vasanta- Av. vayghar- 
» dyiwm “smoke” »  dhtima- Pers. dud 
>» gum ‘‘wheat’’ » godhima- Av. gantuma- 
» $tyt “horn” » sryga- »  srvit- 
>» sé “sun” » stirya- »  hvar- 
» amce-“‘to dress”, >» 4d&-muc- »  pattt-maok- 
Waig. amic- 


3 5 : - 99 
>» §aru “autumn’ >» sarad-“id.” » sarada-‘“year . 
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If we turn to the morphological system of the Kafir 
languages, we cannot expect to find many traces of old 
features which can be distinguished as Ind. or Ir. Even 
originally such features were few, and the morphology 
of Kafiri has undergone radical changes. 

The termination of the 2 pl., Kati -ar’ (v. supra p. 49) 
is certainly derived from Vedic -tana, -thana (Konow, 1. c., 
p. 37). The corresponding form in Pras. is -en-o, and in 
Waig. we find vwid-sé, via-sé “you beat” (sé < *sathana?). 
This termination is not known in Ir. Konow also derives 
the Kati absolutive in -¢2 from -tvt which is specifically 
Ind., and is used in the Shahbazgarhi inscription. The 
past part. nesend and tsinist are formed with an n like 
Skr. misanna-, chinna-, cf. Av. -sasta-, sista-. 

The termination of the 1 pl. -masz:, from which are 
derived Kati, Waig., Ashk. -mis, Pras. -més-o, is no doubt 
common to Ancient Ind. and Ir.; but we find no trace of 
it in later Ir. languages, while it is still in use in most 
Dard languages (cf. Pash. -is, -s, Khow. -s-7 etc.). 

The Kati, Ashk. infinitive in -ste, Waig. -sta, cannot 
be compared with the comparatively late, and specifically 
Pers. infinitive in -zstan (Konow, 1. c., p. 38). Possibly it 
may be a compound with some nominal form of the 
root stha-. 

It is tempting to compare the present base in », Kati 
ytin-um “I eat’, Ashk, T. yarem, with the old medial 
participle, Av. -ana-, but Skr. -ana- with long vowel. But 
the preservation of intervocalic dental » in Kati makes 
this explanation dubious. The Waig. causative in 7 has 
parallels in Pashai and in Lahnda. 

None of the nominal terminations in the Kafir langua- 
ges can, so far as I can see, be used as criteria of their 
linguistic position. But the Kati genitive in -ste, -sta 
(e. g. tuste thy”) reminds us of Pash. K. -st (tést). Other 
Pash. dialects, and also Kal. and Tir., have -s, which one 
would naturally derive from -asya. I do not think -st can 
in any way be connected phonetically with -asya, probably 
either some other element has been added to -asya, or we 
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have here an altogether different element (-stha-?). -asya 
is preserved in Waig. Zh. tase-ba “his”, 

The Kafiri pronouns as a whole present many diff. 
culties. It is not easy to explain e. g. the different forms 
of the pers. pron. 1 sg. n. Kati aa, viits, Bragr. a, Waig. 
K. aya, Zh. ye, Ashk. az, Pras. wnzi. The Kati and Pras, 
forms can be derived from *azham, and probably the other 
forms also are corruptions of this word. The demonstrative 
pronouns, too, are varied, and differ much from those of 
the surrounding languages. Waig. alz ‘‘this” seems to be 
related to East. Pash. eld ‘this’, Tir. le ‘this, that’. 

One point deserves notice: The interrogative neuter 
pronoun ‘what’, Kati kat, Waig. kas, Ashk. ka, has a k 
in accordance with Ind., not c as in Ir. On the other 
hand we find in Ashk. ftsé: ‘“‘who’ (obl. ko) cf. Av. cvs, 
and ftstt “how many’, cf. Pers. cand, Old Pers. czya-kara- 
(< *cryat-), but Skr. keyat-. (We have no reason to assume 
a transition from kz- into ct, tsi in Ashk.). Pras. ‘“pseh” 
‘what’ seems inexplicable’. 

I think this survey of Kafiri will have shown that it 
has far closer affinities with Ind. than with Ir. And 
while there is a guif between Kafiri and the neighbouring 
Ir. languages, Psht., Par. and Minj., Kal. GB., and 
Pash. agree with Kafiri in many points of phonology 
and especially of vocabulary, and form a bridge connec- 
ting it with the purely Ind. languages. 

Undoubtedly Kafiri stands in a somewhat isolated 
position, and has to some extent been influenced by Ir. 
at an early date. Perhaps the Kafirs have crossed the 


' The resemblance between this strange form and Burushaski bisan 
is certainly accidental, like that hetween Waig. yé “J: Bur. ge, and 
Pash. K. moma “you", Kal. mimi: Bur. mah mai ‘you yourselves’. 
Prima facie it is possible that a pre-Aryan language connected with 
Bur. may have influenced Kafiri; but I am afraid it will be difficult 
to find any firm base for further comparisons, Grierson considers the 
Dard words for “iron”, cimar etc., to be of Bur. origin; but a word 
of this kind may have heen borr. both by Bur. and by Dard from 
some other source. Is cimar, Khow. cumur, connected with Turkish 
timur, temir? 
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Hindu Kush later than the other Ind. tribes. But they 
have lived in close contact with the north-western Ind. 
group, and their language is now essentially Ind. The 
result of this contact is such, that the north-western hill- 
languages of India now agree on many important points, 
chiefly in vocabulary and regarding the preservation of 
groups of consonants, and we may be justified in talking 
about a Dard group of languages, even if we do not 
consider it to be a separate branch of the Indo-Iranian 
family. 


KHOWAR. 


The language of Chitral, Chitrali (Cetra’ri) or Khowar 
(Khova’r, Kho“va'r), was not, strictly speaking, included 
in the group of languages which I intended to study. 
But one of the government servants in Bagh-i-Babur in 
Kabul was a Chitrali from Teric under Teric Mér! who 
possessed a great store of Kh. folklore, and I thought 
it worth while to make myself acquainted with this 
interesting language, about which, after all, very little 
has been published. I wrote down quite a number of 
Kh. fairy-tales and songs. The songs were short and 
lyrical, the tales very long and complicated, many sepa- 
rate themes being interwoven. 

On the way down, I had an opportunity of conversing 
for a short time in Peshawar with a native from Kala 
Drosh, on the southern border of Chitral; but there seems 
to be little dialectic variation, except as regards a few 
peculiarities of pronunciation (e. g. car “4”, panj “5”, 
hors “bear’’ for ordinary cér, pénj, orts). 

' Acc. to Biddulph (Tribes of the Hindu Kush, p. 59) the word 
mer is used in Kh. in the sense of “monntain’. My informant only 
knew it in this place-name. At any rate it should be compared with 
Skr, Meru-, ef. the Shinn name of Nanga Parbat: Dia-Mir ,,The 
Divine Mountain” (?), Prof. Konow suggests that teric may be Skr. 
*Hrie- from tiryanc- “oblique, transverse’, cf. pratyanc-: pratic-. (Caland, 
AO., IV, p. 9, mentions the f. tartci- from the Vadhtlasitra.) According 


to the maps the geographical position of the mountain is one which would 
in Norway naturally earn for it the corresponding name “‘Tverfjellet”. 
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Very characteristic of Kh. is its distinct and little fluc. 
tuating pronunciation, in which respect it stands in marked 
contrast to the neighbouring Kati language with its extre. 
mely oscillating pronunciation. The morphology, too, is 
easy and comparatively regular; and generally speaking 
Kh. is an easy language to learn. While the notation 
of Kati gave me a good deal of trouble after I had 
worked at the language for a long time, I was able to 
write down Kh. tales fairly easily after about a week. 

It would seem that the different characteristics of 
these neighbouring languages are due to the historical 
conditions under which they have developed. While the 
Kafir languages developed their peculiarities during a very 
long period in undisturbed seclusion, Kh. may have been 
regujarized through being adopted by immigrants who 
mixed with the original population. Sir G. Grierson 
(LSI., VIII, 2, pp. 3 and 133) considers that of all the 
Dard languages Kh. is the one most nearly related to 
the Ir. Ghalcha languages, and he thinks that the Kho’s 
came from the north later than the other Dard tribes. 

As explained above (pp. 50 ff.), I do not think that the 
Dard languages, apart from Kafiri, possess any Ir. fea- 
tures. The loss of the aspiration of voiced stops is of 
comparatively recent date. And the development of sv, 
sv into sp, §p which is regularly carried out in Kh. (e. g. 
ispusdr “sister, a%peru ‘white’, 7spasur father-in-law), 
and is also found in other Dard languages, in Kh. also affects 
sm, sm (e. g. ispa “we” < *spa < **sva << *asma-, grisp 
“gummer’’ << grisma-). This development is not identical 
with the Ir. transition from ¢v to sp, which is not 4 
feature of the south-western dialects (Pers.), nor of those 
in the north-east (Sak. and Wakhi), with which Kh. is 
most closely connected. On the other hand the transition 
is known already from the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi 
inscription of Asoka (e. g. spasunam ‘‘of the sisters’’, -asp? 
<*-asmi, suff. of loc. sg.). Cf. also Kabuli-Pers. ruspan 
“rope < risman. 

In fact Kh. is, on the whole, the most archaic of all 
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modern Ind. languages. It is with some astonishment 
that one hears a pure Skr. word like asru “‘tear’’ from the 
mouth of an unlettered Chitrali. Kh. is the only Ind. 
language in which sr remains unaltered (cf. also sron 
“hip’). In addition, rt, rd, which have been assimilated 
everywhere else, except perhaps in the adjoining Kal., are 
kept (e. g. hardt “heart”, gordox ‘ass’: Skr. gardabha-, 
bardox ‘‘axe”: Skr. vardh- “to cut’, bort “stone”: Kati 
vott, Kurd. bard). The only group with r which has been 
assimilated is 7s, where 7 is in a very weak position (bas 
“rain”: Skr. varsa-, but pra$ “rib”: Skr. parsu-, with the 
common metathesis of 7, cf. Shina prasz). 

Further the preservation of an intervocalic ¢ as r 
(through 5, e. g. besir ‘20’, gor “100”, sér ‘“bridge’’) is 
a very archaic feature, with parallels only, to some extent, 
in Shina, some Kohistani dialects and Romany. 

The only strange feature in the phonetic development 
of Kh. is that of d- into 7- in some cases: ju “2”, jos 
“10”, yos- “to see”, Zur ‘daughter’. The only explanation 
I can offer is, that the d- has been palatalized through 
the influence of the palatal ¢ in dasa-, dars-, and owing 
to the 2 in duw (Shahbazgarhi), duhita. Zur, instead of 
“jur, has been influenced by Zau “son". Cf. Badakhshi 
Pers. jusidan < dosidan “to milk’. 

In the field of morphology we find remains of old 
suffixes in the termination of the abl. -ar (< *ato), and 
of the instr. -en (< -ena), and in the nom. pl. (of inani- 
mate things) -én (<-dni). Among the verbul forms we 
may note asum, asus, asur “I am” etc. (*asamt, *asasz, 
*asatt), and the distinction between the primary suffix 
in asust “we are’ (<*asamasi), and the secondary in 
asitam “we were’ (< *-ma). 

Very interesting are the imperatives 2 sg. det ‘give’ 
(<daddhi, cf. bat-im “I bind” < baddha-), gané(h) “take” 
(<grhnahi), 3 sg. diyar “may he give’ (<dadatu), ganar 
“may he take” (<< grhnatu). Possibly traces of the aug- 
ment are preserved in some irregular verbs; e. g. bom 
“Tecan”: o-betam “I could”; brium “I die’: o-britat “he died’’; 
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néim “T take out’’; o-néstam “‘I took out”; ser “it is’ (< sete): 
o-Sor “it was” (< asayat): zibom “I eat’: o-yotam “I ate”, 
The vocabulary contains several Skr. words not found 
in other Ind. dialects; e. g. vesu ‘arrow’: Skr. isu-; ai 
“serpent”: Skr. ahz-. In some cases we find words in 
Kh. which have their counterparts only in Vedic. E. g. 
Zau “son”: Skr. yahu- (acc. to Naigh. = apatija-, acc. to 
Say. to RV., VIII, 60, 13 = putra-); siiméni ‘rope’: RY. 
syuman-; hardi “heart’’: AV. hardi-; pulusu ‘flea’: RY. 
etc. plusi-, but Waig. pric, Shina prizu; bren- “to shear’: 
RV. bhri- “to injure, hurt’? 
Especially interesting are the Kh. words which corre- 
spond to words only mentioned by the grammarians and 
lexicographers. H. g.: 
oc “light blue’: Skr. Lex. aksa- “blue vitriol” (cf. Pers. 
zasin “blue”, Av. axsaéna- “‘dark-coloured’’ ?). 
an, dn “mountain’’: Skr. Lex. ani- “the point of a needle 
or of a sharp stake, corner of a house, etc.’’ Cf. Norw. 
tind, pigg ‘peak, mountain’, originally ‘spike, pinnacle’. 

kas- “to wander about”: Skr. Naigh. Dhatup. kas. “to go, 
move’. 

kuma ‘“‘whore’’: Skr. Lex. kumbhda-, cf. Av. zumba- “‘pathicus’. 

chan ‘“‘leaf'’: Skr. Lex. chadana.. 

thuru “spitting: Skr. Lex. thatha- “imitative sound of 
spitting’, cf. Shina thw “‘saliva’’. 

dist “span”: Skr. Lex. disti- “a kind of measure of length’, 
ef. Shina det, dist, Av. daste-. 

puli “rotten”, “addled”: Skr. Lex. palya- ‘empty or shri- 
velled grain of corn‘, cf. Marathi pol. 

bil “cover of a pot”: Skr. Dhatup, vil- “to cover’, 

bertt ‘‘quail’: Skr. Lex. vartska-. 

bork “bird’’: Skr. Naigh. vaya-. 

yor “‘sun”’: Skr. Lex. aru-. 

vagn&é “garlic’’: Skr. Lex. usna- ‘onion’. 

sirt “barley”: Skr. Lex. sitya- “corn, grain”. 

hon “inundation”: Skr. Lex. hanu- “anything which de- 
stroys life’. 

Finally we may mention in this connection two words 
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not found in Skr., but existing in other Indo-Kur. lan- 
guages: Kh. bispt < *vaspr- “wasp” (cf. Waig. vaspik, and 
the words mentioned AO., I, p. 278); gamtz “‘twin’’, which 
cannot be compared with Skr. yama-, because y- becomes 
z in Kh., but seems to be connected with Lat. geminus 
etc., from the root *gem-. 

If we try to determine the position of Kh. within 
the Dard group of languages, we find that it is separated 
from Kafiri by many isoglotts, not only in cases where 
Kafiri differs from all the rest of the Dard languages, 
but also in the treatment of ni, v- etc. Nor does the 
vocabulary of Kh. show any special relationship to Kafiri. 

Kal. is closely related to Kh., but on the other hand 
agrees in many points with Kafiri. Possibly it is rather a 
mixture of, than a connecting link between Kh. and Kafiri. 

With the Pash.-GB. group Kh. has no special con- 
nection, apart, perhaps, from the employment of the 
root st- as an auxiliary. 

With Shina, and to some extent with the Kohistani 
dialects, which are closely related to Shina, Kh. shares 
some phonetic characteristics, e. g. the transition from 
nt, nd > n, from v- > b-, and the retention of -t- in 
some form. The transition from v- > b- is also found 
in Kal. and in Tir. (which on the whole agrees more 
closely with Kohistani than with Pash.). This north- 
western group of languages with b- separates Lahnda and 
the other languages of the plains which have v, from 
Pash., GB., and Kafiri. And in its turn it is being 
separated from the westernmost offshoot of the eastern 
languages with 6. viz. Western Pahari and Rambani- 
Siraji, by the intervening Kashm. At any rate, phone- 
tically there is no very wide gulf between Kh. and Shina, as 
asserted by Kuhn(Album Kern, p. 221). Moreover traditions 
and historical evidence indicate that Chitral always had 
more communication with the Shin country and with 
Kohistan, than with the Kabul region, through the nearly 
impassable Kunar valley which was infested by the wild 
Kafir tribes. 
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Kh. also shows striking similarities with Shina in 
vocabulary. Only a complete list of the special agree. 
ments would conclusively prove the connection between 
the two languages; but some characteristic examples will 
suffice to indicate the relationship. E. g. Kh. Sh. kha 
‘cap’; Kh. pong “foot: Sh. poyko “footstep”; Kh. mik 
“urine”: Sh. mike; Kh. pazal “herdsman”: Sh. pdyalu, 
Garwi paydl; Kh. silox ‘tale’: Sh. silok; Kh. iskim “silk”: 
Sh. stkim; Kh. marestan “slave”: Sh. mdristan; Kh. mrac 
“mulberry”: Sh. maroc; Kh. tul “fat’: Sh. thala; Kh. 
pile “ant’: Sh. philili; Kh. sargu “dung”: Sh. sargi; 
Kh. prag “rib’’: Sh. prasi; Kh. gadérz “mad’’: Sh. gadéera; 
Kh. lov ‘fox’: Sh. liz; Kh. cumuthir “young woman” : 
Sh. ciimdtkir, Bur. ‘“‘choomitker’; Kh. keli: Sh. kdreélu, 
Bur. “kdrélo’’(?)'. 

It is probable that several of these words have been 
borr., either by Kh. or by Sh.; but at any rate they show 
that the two languages must have been in close touch 
with each other. 

In order to demonstrate the isolated position of Kh. 
Grierson (LSI., VIII, 2, p. 133) gives a list of 24 Kh. 
words which differ from those of other Dard languages. 
Several of them are borr. from Ir., such as sor “head”, 
istor ‘horse’, sirin “sweet” etc. Others like asur “he is’, 
Zau “son”, gut “sour” are good old Ind. words, and a 
few, like mas “husband”, bort “stone” have corresponding 
forms in other Dard languages. In some cases we find 
that the other Dard languages do not all use the same 
word. There remain only a few words, in respect of 
which all the other Dard languages quoted in the list 
agree as against Kh. It is not surprising that such cases 
should occur, and the list might certainly be added to, 
but I do not think it goes far to prove that Kh. has 
been thrown in as a wedge at a comparatively recent 
date, separating the eastern and western groups of Dard 


' Common to Kh. and Burushaski are also Kh. kipini “gpoon’ : 
Bar. “kuppun”, but Sh. khdpdi; Kh. buk ‘throat’: Bur. ‘book’; Kh. 
dort “large spoon’: Bur. “ddri’’. 
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dialects. In fact, I do not think there is any important 
point in which Sh., Kafiri and Pash. agree as against Kh. 

But even if we consider Kh. to be an entirely Ind. 
language, and having no special genetic connection with 
Ir., we must admit that it has been influenced, as is only 
natural, by its Ir. neighbours to the north and west. 

But 1 do not think that this influence has affected 
the phonetic and morphological system of Kh. to any 
extent. The development of spirants (kh > x in mux “face’’, 
-g- > Y in noyor “town”, t > *d >, in ser “‘bridge’’) may 
be due to Ir. influence; but it is quite possible that it 
is a purely internal development’. 

The only certain instance of Ir. influence on Kh. mor- 
phology are the numerals 11—19, While all other Dard 
languages have preserved the old forms (e.g. Kati yanits “11”, 
dits ‘‘12’’), Kh. and Kal. have adopted the same system 
which is found in the Ir. Pamir dialects (e. g. Kh. jos-4 
“11”, josja@ “12”: Shughni dis-at-yiw, dis-at-dio"n etc.). 

The vocabulary of Kh. has been subjected to strong 
Ir. influence from different sources. The modern Pers. 
loan-words are of course numerous, but of no special 
interest. Among the other loans from Ir. there is a small, 
but linguistically important group of words which are not 
found in any of the modern neighbouring languages, or 
whose phonetic form shows them to be derived from 
some unknown, possibly Middle-Ir. source, or from dif- 
ferent sources. (Several of these comparisons have already 
been made by Tomaschek, Centralas. Stud. II). E. g.: 
Kh. harén “mirror” < *adén: Pers. dyina, Bal. aden. 

» niméz “‘prayer’’: Pers. namaz. 

» caxur “spinning-wheel’’: Pers. carx ‘‘wheel’’. 

>» Yranu ‘pregnant’: Pers. girdn “heavy”, Soghd. y'ran. 

» éar “poison”: Pers. zahr, Turfan Pehl. Zahr. 

» vrazni “pillow” < *Bareni: Pers. bales, Av. barazis-, Bal. 
barzi ‘‘bag, cloth covering for a bundle’, borr. in 
Brahui barzi ‘pillow’, Skr. upa-barhani- “covering”. 

» frax “wide”: Pers. faraz, Pehl. frah. 

' Cf. placenames like Agnayar Hashtnagar, and Naghar in Mohmand 
territory. 
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Kh. cat ‘‘pool, lake’’, poss. from an earlier form of Wakhi 
cal “‘id.”1, cf. Av. cat- “well”, Pers. cah. From this 
latter word is probably borr. Kh. ce* “well’’. 

» zerc ‘yellow’ is borr. from Ir., cf. Pers. zard, Shughni 
zerd. The form from which the Kh. word has 
been borr. must have been something like *zeért, 
cf. Bal. karc “knife”, Shughni kdrc ‘‘steel” < *karti-. 

Other apparently Ir. words, but of uncertain origin are: 

Kh. xatan ‘house’, cf. Gabri xada, Pers. kada. 

» duvarth ‘door’, cf. Old Pers. duvar%- “portico”. 

» supuk “hoof: Av. safa-, Skr. sapha-. 

» vrazun ‘wing’: Psht. vazr, Minj. wdazargd, Oss. bazur, 
Orm. bazar, Pers. bal (<< *barz < *bazr-?). 

> meni “guest” < *méhn-< *maidmn-?, cf. Pers. mihman, 
Psht. mélma, Av. maédman-. 

Probably druxum “silver” has also been borr. from 

Greek. through Ir. ?. 

But the greater number of the correspondences between 

Kh. and Ir. are with the Pamir dialects, especially Wakhi. 

In some cases Kh. has evidently borr. from Pamir: 


Kh. zél “sweat”: W. xil < *xvaida-. 

» rigis “beard”: » reyis (Hjuler: ryis, gis), 
Pers. ris ete. 

» andau “fever”: >» andau < *hantapa-. 

» vor “smell”: > vil << *B00 < *baudr-. 

» Sontu “raven”: » §énd, cf. Oss. sunth. Sak. 

» verku “lamb”: » vurk. [ssunda-. 

» tapar-zing ‘battle-axe”’: » tipar, Pers. tabar-zin. 

» xora “mill”: » gudarg, Par. xera ete. 
(<*zvat-ara-, not *xvarta-’). 

» roaxni “live coal”: » raxnig ‘fire’, Sangl. rosnat. 

» sor “head”: Ishk. scr, sur, Zeb. sor. 

» kovor “pigeon”: Yd. kowa < *kow0d. The v 


shows that the Kh. word cannot be 
normally developed from Skr. kapota.. 


' But ef. also Pers. cal “fovea’’. 


? Is also Sh. and Bur. guépiir “prince” borr. from some Ir. source, 
ef. Turfan Pehl. vispiihr? 
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Kh. rogte “daylight”: Sangl. rust, but also Torwalak Zut 
“morning” < rust, Bashk. ret, Shina 
lustaiki ‘‘to-morrow’’?. 

» la- “to say”: Shughni low- (?). 
» last “plain”: Pers. dast. Kh. has borr. from Yd. 
or some other dialect with 1 < 6. 
In other cases it is difficult to decide which way the 
borrowing has taken place, or whether both Kh. and the 

Pamir dialects may have borrowed the words from some 

common source. 

Kh. doy#’r ‘‘finger-nail’” : 
» gsaygi’r “entrails”: 
» paz ‘‘breast’’: 

» dzdx “thorn”: 
» beebar ‘vulture’: 


» nask “beak”: » mick, Sar. niisk. 
» uxa'r “ladder”: >» waxa'r. 

» vaz “hatchet”: » wajak. 

» ¢tdin “brass-pot’’: » Ishk. cudan. 


Some words are found in many languages of the 
Hindu Kush, both on the Ind. and on the Ir, side. E. g. 
Kh. sapik, ,,bread”, Bur. capik, W. sapik, Sar. xpztk, 
Shughni sapik “bread eaten at festivals’. Pers. xapak 
‘id.” is probably of Pamir origin, as the xz can only be 
explained on that supposition. 

In several cases it appears that the Hindu Kush dia- 
lects on both sides have preserved old words which have 
disappeared in other Ind. or Ir. languages, We may 
mention Kh. turt ‘a ford”, W tirt (not necessarily bor- 
rowed), Skr. tartha-; Kh. kéy ‘wild dog’, Sh. ko, W. kik, 
Sar. kaw, Skr. koka-; Pashai vyal “night”, Kumauni byal 
“evening’’, Chilis biyali ‘yesterday’, Sh. bala (Gurezi 
byale), Bashkarik Za/, and on the Ir. side Yaghn. wiora 
“night” (Tomaschek), Shughni biyd@’r “yesterday”, Yazgh. 
brye’r. I am not able to unravel the nature of the con- 
nection between these words, nor of that between Kh. 
pu “shoulder-blade”, Sh. phyavi (phyoliu, ‘“shoulder’’) 

" Prob. Ind., ef. Skr. rusat- “shining, bright’. 
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Kashm. phyok", Pashai pi, Romany phiko, and W. fak, 
Shughni fyak (also Kurd. pawl, pil “shoulder’’), nor that 
between this group of words and Kh. phi ’’wooden spade’, 
W. pér “shovel”, Sar., Ishk. fé, Shughni fe, Par. phi ete. 

I may also mention another word which shows that 
the Aryan languages on both sides of the Hindu Kush 
have influenced each other. 

In Kh. the same verb, infin. dik, 1 sg. preter. phretam 
is used both in the sense of ‘‘giving’ and “‘beating”. The 
same is the case with Gawar-Bati Wa (imper.), Sh. of 
Chilas deh, and with Tirahi de. Probably we have to 
do with the roots (pra)-da- and -dha-'. 

An exact parallel to this is found in Sar, where we 
find dddao “to give’ and “‘to beat’, the only divergence 
being in the past part. ddd) “given”, but ddd) “beaten”. 
In most other Pamir dialects, in Par. and in the eastern 
Tajik dialects, we find similar relations between the two 
verbs. But the phonetic questions are so complicated 
that I shall not enter into them here. In some languages 
there also appears to have been borrowing from Tajiki. 
It is only necessary to note that there must be a con- 
nection between the strikingly parallel developments in 
the Ind. and Ir. Hindu Kush languages. 

In many cases the Pamir dialects, and especially W., 
have evidently borrowed from Ind. Some of the loans 
are recent, and the words have probably passed through 
the Persian of Afghanistan: E. g. Shughni jor “well in 
health”, najor “unwell”, caukye ‘chair’ etc. 

Then there is a series of words which seem to be 
Ind.; but whose source it is difficult to determine: E. g. 
W. kénd “wife’’: Skr. kanta-; ramét “ruminating”: Skr. 
romantha-; cker “partridge”: Skr. cakora-; W. dur belly” Isbk., 
Zeb. dér reminds us of Shina dér, and Shgh. ké'c “‘belly”’ of 
Pash. etc. kiic. With W. Ziitr “thread” cf. Waig. Zutr 


' Also Skr. ldgaya- ‘to fix’ shows the same semasiological develop- 
ment. V. the examples given by Bloch (Langne Marathe, p. 399), 
e. g. Mar. lavnem “placer sur’, Kashm. lay- “frapper’’ etc., to which 
may be added Ashk. lanum “I beat’. 
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“cord” (Pash. Zitr “single hair'’?). Shgh. sand “lip” is 
certainly, like Psht., Par. sund, borr. from Ind., cf. Kh. 
sin, Hindi sund ete. Cf. also Zeb. cut ‘‘small’’: Hindi 
cota; Ishk. kdéndah “thorn”: Skr. kanta-. 

I also suspect Zeb. bruj “birch” of being borr. from 
Dard, like Psht. bar) “birch-bark”’. This would both 
explain the b-, the transposition of the 7, and the ) 
(v. Geiger, Etym. d. Afghan., p. 29). An original Zeb. 
word corresponding to Skr. bhirja- would probably be 
something like *varz (cf. Oss. bdrz). Shina jozi “birch”, 
(jas “birch-bark”’) is derived through *j6% < *ja% from 
*brij- << bhiry-. ji 

From Kh. are borr.: Sangl. patak “eyelid”: Kh. patok; 
Shgh. rest, rist “avalanche’”’: Kh. rést < Skr. risti-; W., Ishk. 
kapal ‘head, skull’: Kh. kapal; W. scvan: Kh. seménzi; 
W. sapt “wolf”, Sar. 21dp < sapta-: Kh. Sapir << *sapita- 
“cursed” (cf. Kh. pesiru “flour”: Skr. pista-); W. pun “palm 
of the hand”, Shgh. bén: Kh. pan; W. trac “bitter”: Kh. trok. 

The close connection between Kh. and the Pamir 
dialects, and especially W., which we have tried to demon- 
strate, is easy to understand on account of the geographical 
situation of the languages in question. Perhaps a com- 
paratively recent immigration from Badakhshan into 
Chitral, an immigration known to local tradition, may 
have brought Pamir words into Kh. The disappearance 
of the distinction between the genders in Kh. may also 
be due to such influence. On the other hand Chitral 
has always been a richer and more populous district than 
Wakhan, and this may explain the influence which Kh. 
has exerted on W. 

I am inclined to think that this influence has been 
stronger than the loan-words mentioned lead us to suspect. 
Tomaschek (p. 827) is certainly right in deriving W. gen. 
plur. spa “of us” from Kh. ispa ‘‘we, us’. The resem- 
blance can scarcely be fortuitous, considering the other 
connections between Kh. and W. But the word is not, 
as he supposes it to be, developed from sva-; it represents 
the Ind. base asma-, with sp << sv << sm. The initial 


6 — Kulturforskning. C. I. 2. 
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vowel was lost, and 2 is secondary as in ispusdr “sister”, 
asperu “white”. The W. form was borrowed when Kh. 
still had *spa. 

. The pers. pron. 2 pl. is now in Kh. pisa “you”. This 
is the form I always heard, and is the one given in the 
LSI. and by Munshee Feroze Din (Handbook on Chitrali 
and Gilgiti Languages). The older sources, however, 
Hayward, Leitner, Biddulph, Davidson and O’Brien have 
bisa, and similar forms. This is evidently the more ancient 
form, which has recently been influenced by the p in ispa. 
bisa in its turn must be explained as a development from 
*hsa << *vsa < *vasa-, a stem formed on the analogy of 
asma-'. 

Now corresponding to spa ‘“‘our” we find that W. has 
sav “‘your’, which is also a form that cannot be explained 
as coming from Ir. It may therefore be suggested that 
sav has been borr. from Kh. *vsa, with metathesis of the 
v, which was part of a difficult group of consonants. 
Similar cases of metathesis are known in W.,, cf. yark 
“work” < kar (Soghd. ark*, cf. Junker, Sitz. Heidelb. A. 
W., ph.-hist. K1., 1914, 14, p. 23). 

The nom. sak(zst) “we, sa(ist) “you” are difficult to 
explain; but the latter may have been formed from 
the genitive on the model of yav “their”, yaist ‘they’. 
Here -v is the old case suffix -by0, and sav was felt to be 
a similar form. We must remember that the personal 
pronouns in W. are, on the whole, irregular in their 
formation. The oblique form maz ‘me’ may be derived 
from *mazya- (cf. Skr. dat. mahyam), and from the nomi- 
natives wuz “I”, tu “thou” are formed the genitives Zi 
< *azya, ti < *tuya, cf. zat “self”, gen. xti< *axvaya. tao 
< tava is used, not as a gen., but as casus obliquus. Within 
this varied crowd of pronominal forms even foreign words 
might have been adopted. At any rate it is the only 


explanation I can find to account for the W. forms 
mentioned. 


' Possibly *spa < yugma- was lost on account of its similarity 
with "spa. 
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But the Kh. influence must have been very strong in 
order to impress pronominal forms on W., and we may 
ask if it is only an accident that Kh., the Ind. language 
which has best preserved the groups of consonants with 
r as second component, and W., which occupies the 
same position within the Ir. family, are close neighbours. 
We know how unstable the old Ir. groups of spirants 
+r have been, and that especially 37 has been replaced 
and assimilated in the most divergent ways in the modern 
Ir. tongues. Only W. has saved the situation by retracing 
its own steps, thus differentiating the sounds which were 
in danger (e.g. putr “son” < pudra-, sdkr “red” < suxra-). 
In W. we certainly have a reaction, and not a retention 
of the original occlusives. The prefix fra-, being unac- 
cented, has become ra-; but *fruc- ‘flea’ has resulted in 
pric “bug”, frav- “to wash” in puru- (cf. Gr. Ir. Ph. I, 
2, p. 303. W. priit etc. “before, formerly” < *fr-?). 

The question whether the influence of Kh. has been 
active in this development peculiar to W., and in what 
manner such an influence might conceivably have worked, 
is an interesting problem, but one which is difficult 
to solve. 

The result of this survey is that Kh. and the Pamir 
languages show distinct traces of long and close contact; 
but that the clearly defined line of demarcation between 
Ind. and Ir. is in no way blurred on this part of the 
linguistic frontier. 


PASHAT. 


The Pashai (Pasai’) language was one of those which 
I had the best opportunity of studying. Previously it 
was known only through the vocabularies of Burnes, 
Leech and Raverty, and through the account given in 
LSI, VIIL, 2, pp. 89 ff. 

With the kind assistance of Sardar Muhammad Zaman 
Khan I got hold of a young boy, Abdur Rashid, who 
had just come to Kabul from his native village Laurovan 
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(Laurovan)' on the upper Tagau, and who had a very 
slight knowledge of Pers. in addition to his Pashai mother- 
tongue. I worked with him for several months. Though 
not very intelligent, he became, when trained, a useful 
informant, and proved a real mine of Pash. songs and 
tales. 

The Pashais are a singing people par excellence, and 
they have retained some sort of national culture, at any 
rate in the more remote parts of their country, where 
they have not been too strongly subjected to the levelling 
Pers. influence. 

They are generally gay and pleasure-loving people, 
fond, not only of music, but also of flowers, which they 
cultivate outside, and sometimes on the roofs of their 
houses. They have also got names for comparatively 
many flowers in their language, while the Kafirs generally 
only know the single word pus ‘flower’, and an Ashkun 
man who was questioned about the names of flowers, 
declared: ‘‘How can we have a name for a thing we do 
not eat?” 

The Pash. songs are lyrical or epical (so-called hanani’s 
‘‘killing-songs”). In the autumn, after finishing the har- 
vesting, the young people go about from village to village, 
singing the new songs of the year. The lyrical songs 
chiefly come from Ozbin, and are composed in the dialect 
of that valley. The reason — I was told — is that the 
Ozbinis neglect their prayers, and are in consequence 
visited by fairies, who give them the inspiration for their 
songs. Even people from other valleys try to imitate 


" According to Abdur Rashid there is a cave just above Laurovan, 
called Kalatayrikuc, excavated “by kafirs, not by God", and containing 
seven rooms. His grandfather had seen lots of statues (buts) there; 
but they had been destroyed, and now only their feet remained, 
“a whole regiment’ of them. They were painted, white, blue and 
red, and made of a material lighter than stone, probably plaster. He 
had himself seen an immense log of wood with carvings of buts, 
which had, however, been burnt some time ago. — This cave seems 
to be the remains of a vihdira, showing how far Buddhism once pene- 
trated into the wilds of Kohistan. 
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the Ozbin dialect in their lyrical compositions, the actual 
result of course being a mixture of local forms, real Ozbin 
words, and false hyper-Ozbinisms. But I was able to 
satisfy myself that real Ozbin forms were preserved, at 
least to some extent, in the songs recited by my informant 
from Laurovan. There are also special songs composed 
by women, which a man would not sing if any woman 
were present. 

My second Pash. informant came from the extreme 
north-western part of Pash., and indeed of Indian-speaking 
territory, from the village of Satha ‘‘The Village” (in 
Pers. Kohnadeh) close to Gulbahar, where I more or less 
kidnapped him, and took him with me to Kabul. Later 
on I got hold of a man who spoke a very similar dialect, 
and claimed to be a native of the Shutul valley. This 
was denied by the Parachis who came from this place; 
but at any rate his home cannot have been far from 
Satha. 

In Kabul I also had an opportunity of collecting short 
vocabularies of the dialects of Ishpi and Iskyen near 
Laurovan, of Ozbin and of Najil (Nezaldm, locally Naguld’m) 
in the Alishang valley. In Jallalabad and in Peshawar 
on my way home, I met people from Kachur-i-Sala, 
Mangu and Nirlam in the Alingar valley, from Charbagh 
in Laghman, from Kunar, Darra-i-Nur and Waigel (pro- 
bably the lowest part of that valley), who spoke different 
dialects of Pash. 

I may also mention that in Kabul I met a boy who 
professed to come from Ghéin in Pachaghan (Darra-i-Ghain 
of the Survey map). His language was a fantastically 
perverted ‘secret language’, its foundation was, as 
one would expect, a dialect closely related to the Laurovan 
one, but agreed in some respects with Satha. He 
insisted upon this jargon being the real language of his 
village, and did not understand, or feigned in a very con- 
vincing way not to understand, the dialect of the Satha 
and Laurovan men, with whom he conversed in Pers. 

It will be seen that the Pash. language is more wide- 
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spread than is indicated in the LSI. (But the name of 
a village in Andarab Pashat Kasan can hardly be taken 
as a proof that it was ever spoken north of the Hindu 
Kush). 

It is split up in many dialects, and the difference 
between them is much greater than might be suspected 
from the accounts given in LSI. of the closely related 
dialects of Charbagh and the lower Kunar. My Laurovan 
boy had to converse in Pers. with the man from Satha, 
and neither of them understood the Laghman dialect. 
Probably the people from Laghman, Alingar and Kunar 
are able to converse with eachother. 

The most convenient and most characteristic criterion 
for distinguishing between the Pash. dialects is founded 
on the treatment of groups of consonants containing an 
r: tr, dr, kr, gr, pr, br, mr, str. 

On this basis we can establish the following groups 
of dialects’: 


I. Western Group. 


Characteristic of this group is the fact that groups 
with a dental + r remain unchanged, and groups with 
gutturals or labials +- 7 are treated in a different way. 
The same is the case in most Kafir languages. 

1) Satha and Shutul: tr, *dr, kr, *9?r, pr, Vr, mr, 
str, e. g. tra “3”, putra “son”, kYra’m “work”, k'ru 
“shouting”, prél- “to herd” (< Skr. prér- with dissimi- 
lation), b’r6’c “brother”, m%yi’ “dead”, z8tri’ Sh. istiri S. 
“woman’’?, 

This dialect has borrowed Pers. words to a much 
greater extent than any of the others. This is the reason 
why I did not meet with any word containing the groups 
gr and dr. Instead of *g"ram, which we should expect 

' Cf. the accompanying map. The isoglotts drawn are of course 
quite approximate. 

* In this chapter on Pashai I shall employ the following abbre- 
viations of the names of dialects: S(atha), Sh(utul), L(aurovan), I(ehpt), 
Isk(yén), O(zbin), N(ajil), C(harbagh), K(ach@r i Sala), M(anga), Nir.lAm), 
W(aigel), D(arra i Nair), Kun(ar), LSI.E(ast), LSI.W(est). 
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on the analogy of k“rvum, a village is called de, and bandok 
“rifle” is also used to denote a bow, originally *druénak. 

The situation in 8S. and Sb. is thus very much the 
same as in Kati, only the 7 in 6%0'2 is generally pro- 
nounced further back than the post-alveolar 7’ in Kati 
br'd. But it has a less energetic flap than ordinary 7, and 
sometimes baro'z, k“riu’m are pronounced with 7, in fact I 
only heard prel- and k*ru. 

2) Ozbin and Najil. To this group belongs also 
the dialect of Gonopal and Sazgel, situated near N., 
which I only know from songs and single words given 
by my informant from L. Here also ¢r, dr, str remain: 
O. tra “3”, putr “son”, N. dréndk “rainbow”, O. istri, 
N. istart “‘woman”’. But kr, pr become s, and gr, br 
become J: som ‘“‘work’’, sis “flea” (<< *prust-), savor “wound” 
(< prahara-), sok “palm of the hand” (cf. L. lak < *prak), 
loma “‘village’‘, N. lal “dew” (Kal. gril ‘wet’ ef. Sindhi 
trer “dew”: Kati trevela ‘‘wet’’), lay-om ‘‘my brother’. 

If, as I suppose, the point of departure was tr, dr 
but *ky, gr ete. (with some kind of post-dental, ‘cerebral’, 
r, v. p. 41), we may assume that the 7 of ky, pr became 
lateral and unvoiced: *ky >> **], and as an unvoiced, 
cerebral / was unknown in the language, it passed into 
s, while gr became 9%, which was adapted to the ordinary 
1 known to the dialect. ! 

3) Tagau and Nijrau with the villages of Laurovan, 
Ishpi, Iskyen etc. Here we find, as in 2), tra, putr, 
dronak, lama ‘village’ (in L. only used in poetry, and 
felt to be a foreign word. The ordinary word is sath 
<(Skr. sartha-. Notice that in L. karman- “work” also 
becomes lam), lyent “noon”’ (cf, Kh. granis), lay “brother’’, 
lik “dead” < *mriak < mrtaka-. But also kr, pr> *1 be- 
comes assimilated to the ordinary 1: lam “work”, lasuk 
“flea”, laar “wounded”, lak ‘‘palm of the hand”, /él- ‘“‘to 
herd” (8. prél-). Probably we also have an old &r in 
lind “roof”, O. stinda-mali, East. Pash. $lan, Ashk. kr’wm, 
but 8., Sh. kundiur, kunda. In a similar way we find L., 


" Par. phar “grain” seems to presuppose an earlier / cerebral in Pash. 
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L., Isk. Tuggali ‘mulberry’, O., N. saygali, suygali, East. 
Pash. Sluyali etc. (<<* kruygalt < *krumkali < Skr. kra- 
muka-), but 8. kuygalt. Cf. the Kafiri words with a simple 
k: Kati kanelik etc., Bashg. kumlik, Waig. kuyalik, Ashk. 
kumaltk (Skr. kramuka., cf. krumuka-, krmuka- > *kurmka-li- 
> kuygali-; *kumraka- > *kumlaka- ?). 


IT, Eastern Group. 


Groups with dentals also are affected, tr, str become 
31}, and dr, ete. l. 

1) In Charbagh there is perhaps still a difference be- 
tween an ancient kr and tr. At any rate I heard He 
‘3’, pudlem “my son”, xcuygali ‘mulberry’, but also dam 
‘work’. Unfortunately I only had an opportunity of not- 
ing down a few words in this dialect. In the Charbagh 
dialect of LSI. W. the word for work is written xtlam-a, 
“wife” slika, “‘son” puthlé, and ‘3 hlé. 

2) In the remaining eastern dialects I did not notice 
any difference in the treatment of tr, and of kr etc. HE. 
g. D. dle “3”; Slekali “fireplace, tripod”; pudliem “my 
son”; yovlak ‘mosquito’: O. zatrik; Sleka, Nir. Oli “wife” 
(but sesarek, “knife”, Leech “‘shelt” < sastra-?), Slam “work”, 
Sleyali “mulberry”; Sléc ‘flea’; W. Sla@ar ‘wound’; D. 
vlani’s, K. W. dlanis ‘panther’ < *prdanisa- (cf. Skr. mrga- 
raja-, pasupati- ete. “lion”). With voiced occlusives: Nir. 
lunatek “bow’: L. dronak; léi- “to see’: Skr. dyé-; lam 
‘‘village’, layaém ‘my brother’’; letzk ‘dead’; S. lé ‘“moun- 
tain-goat’”’: Skr. mrga-. Cf. Leech “liga” “tall”: Skr. 
dirgha- >> *driggha-. 

In this group the preceding dental did probably not 
dentalize the original ry. Thus tr and ky became, with 


* I think the sound written %/ really consisted of a short % and 
an unvoiced /. In Kun. the J was in some cases very faint, or not 
heard at all, and in C. and W. the sound seemed to be pronounced 
further back, something like 3/. But within the short time I had the 
opportunity of hearing these dialects, I was not able to determine 
with certainty the exact nature of the different varieties of the sound. 
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loss of occlusion $/, xl. When the / had been adapted 
to the ordinary dental 7 of the Pash. phonetical system, 
al became # through xl (cf. LSI. C. xtlam). The voiced 
stops were assimilated with the J: dy > *d/ >. 

The development of groups with 7 in this dialect is 
very similar to that found in the neighbouring GB., where 
tr, kr, pr become $I: Sle “3”; Slap- “‘to run’: Psht. trapédal, 
Ind. loan-word; pult ‘son’; dlam “work”; Sla- “to beat”: 
*yra-da-; but Sigal ‘“‘wife”; plang-nam “‘goats”: Pash. D. 
etc. day “hegoat’’ < Skr. pranaka-; dr, gr become 1: 
ligalo “long’’, lam “village”, lausa “‘he-goat’’: Waig. graus, 
but bliata “brother’’. 

In Kohistani (Garwi), too, we find traces of a similar 
development: ¢la (Biddulph), tha (LSI.) “3”; lig “high”; 
lam “‘village’’, but ja ‘‘brother’”’. The other Kohistan dialects 
agree more with Shina, in which fr, pr become ¢, and 
dr, br: j, whereas kr, gr are preserved. 

Grierson (LSI., IX, 4, p. 884) compares the development 
in Pash. with that in Bhadrawahi (W. Pahari), where tr be- 
comes fl, thi (tlaz “3”; tsethl “field” < ksetra-), gr becomes 
dl, dl (dland- ‘to bind”: Waig. grent; dlaw ‘‘village’’), bhr, 
vr become dhl (dhla “brother”; dhledd ‘‘sheep” < *bhredd, 
Skr. bhedra-; dhlahg “panther” < *vhrahg, Skr. vydghra) 
etc. It is very probable that the same factor, viz. the 
peculiar character of Skr. 7, underlies the development 
in both places. 

The groups of dialects established on the evidence of 
the treatment of groups of consonants with 7 appear to 
be well defined in other respects also. 

In the field of phonetics I, 1 is separated from I, 3 
through the substitution of 6, @ for a (e. g. 8. cor “4: L. 
car), and through the use of S. x, Sh. s for ch in words 
like S. 2é, Sh. sa “6”: L. cha; 8. xir, Sh. sir “milk”: 
L. chir; S. xeltk, Sh. seluk “white”: L. chelak. As Sh. s 
becomes «x in S., so also does z become y: Sh. gun, L. gan 
“standing”: S. yin; Sh. aza “bull”: S. aya'. 

' The Pachaghani jargon has saga = “sa “6"; sekilekak = *selak 
“white”, but ayazayayaza (!) = *aya “bull”. 
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Within I, 3 the chief phonetic difference is the treat- 
ment of st, e.g. I. asta “8”, Isk. adxta, L. alta. 

I, 2, has 6, # like I, 1, but ch like I, 3. It is further 
characterized by having ii for a: O. dhiim “smoke”: L. 
dhim,; ©. giiam “wheat”: L. gum. 

There is no phonetic trait, other than the treatment 
of groups with 7, which distinguishes the eastern group 
as a whole from the western!. But passing from O. and 
N. to C. we cross several important isoglotts, which taken 
together form a marked boundary between the two main 
groups of Pash. dialects. C. has a, not 6 (car ‘‘4”), it 
has «, not i (gum “wheat” etc.), and it has gir “milk”, 
xelek ‘‘white” (but I heard sé “6”, LSI. W. zé). And in 
C. as well as in D. and K. y- is preserved in words like 
ya. “11”, Kun., W., Nir. and West. Pash. 2a: etc. 

It is interesting to note that C. agrees in most cases 
with D. and K., while Nir., which is not much higher up 
the valley than K., and Kun., which is close to D., agree 
with W. in several points, e. g. % for y; «i, i for @, and 
x, h for kh). Examples of this transition are: C., D., K., 
M. kar “ear”: Kun. zar, W. har, Nir. hay; D. kuri “heel”: 
W. hurém “my heel’, Nir. hurt; D. kunji, C. konci “elbow”: 
W. hunji, Nir. hunji (Skr. kaphoni-, Hindi konhi). 

I could not hear any aspiration in these words in C. 
etc. If it exists, it is very faint. But West. Pash. certainly 
possesses aspirated tenues: E. g. L. khar “donkey”, khuri 
‘‘heel’’, oché “shade”, thag “thief”, sath “village”, tham 
“T may be’, phal ‘fruit’. 

Aspirated mediae also exist; but the aspiration is so 
faint that it is often difficult to catch, and I have noted 
down several words as unaspirated which ought etymo- 
logically to possess an aspirate. In some cases, however, 
it appears that the aspiration has actually been lost, and 
perhaps it is really in a ‘statu evanescendi’”’ which has 
resulted temporarily in irregularities. E.g. in no dialect 


‘ In, West. Pash. we find S. vasik, L. vasakata etc. “calf” < vatsa-; 
mas ‘fish <( mateya: in East. Pash. vacula, mdc etc.; but cf. also 
West. Pash. uc ‘spring’ << utea-. 
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was I able to detect the faintest aspiration in gd;a “horse”’, 
and the people always contended that there was no dif- 
ference between go-ra and gé-layg ‘bull’. A slight aspiration 
was to be heard e. g. in dhar “hill” (dar ‘“wood’’), dhum 
“smoke”, bham “earth”, ghal “river”. 

In the eastern dialects of C., D., K. I heard no 
aspiration, just as there is no trace of it in the speci- 
mens given in the LSI. 

In Nir. W. Kun. kh becomes, as mentioned above, 
aspirant. Regarding the aspiration of mediae, I have 
noted W. dhiium; dhar; but Nir. diim, and also W. banjil 
“earthquake” (Shina bayal < bhimicala-); gas “chopped 
straw’: Skr. ghdasa-. 

At any rate it is interesting that Pash. has, to some 
extent, preserved the aspiration both of tenues and mediae. 
This proves that the Dard disaspiration, apart from Kafiri, 
is a secondary development. 

K., Nir., W., and probably Kun., have s for ancient 
&: K. sarai “autumn’’, Nir., W. saralt: D. sdrali; K., 
Nir., W. samek “black”: C. samek; K. sonak “red”, Nir. 
sunek, W. sonek “red”: D., C. sonek. 

Mention may also be made of the fact that in the 
easternmost dialects, such as D. and W., an intervocalic 
g turns into y (e. g. D. vayan, W. vayan “wind”: Nir. 
vagen, K. wigan << *vata-gandha-?, cf. Khow. gan ‘“wind’’), 
and -d- into -d- (W. seddal ‘cold’: Nir. sedail). 

There are also other points of difference between the 
Pash. dialects; but those already mentioned will suffice 
to demonstrate how important are the phonetic diver- 
gences within this language. The accompanying map 
shows the distribution of some of the phonetic features, 
as far as they can be ascertained from the scanty ma- 
terials available. 

They at least permit us to determine the position of 
the dialects treated in older vocabularies. I cannot here 
enter upon a discussion of the details which reveal the 
character of the dialects in question, but shall only sum 
up the results: 
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Raverty’s Kohistanz dialect (JASB., XX XIII, pp. 272 ff.) 
agrees fairly well with Sh., and the same is the case 
with Burnes’ Pushye (Cabool, p. 383). Raverty’s Pasha 
belongs to East. Pash., and it can be proved that its 
home must be in the lower Kunar valley, somewhere 
between the villages of Kunar and Kalatak, the place 
from which comes the LSI. E. Also the dialect described 
by Leech (JASB., 1838), and the Kunar words given by 
Trumpp (ZDMG., 20, p. 418) belong to this part of the 
Kunar valley. 

If we turn to the morphology and the vocabulary, 
we find a marked distinction between the Eastern and 
Western groups. A list of some characteristic forms of 
the numerals will make this evident: 


“3” L. tra, S.trad :D. dé |“10” L. daya, 8.da :D.de 


acm? 


5" » panja > » panj|‘16" » chut, » cur: » sor 

“6” » cha, S.aa@ : » sé |“17" » satti : » satu 
“T" » sata : » gat |"18” » altt, S.aste: » astu 
“8” » alta, S.asta : » ast |*19" » navi >> nau, 
“QO” » nau, » nava: » no K. navi. 


The pronouns are also different. E. g. the demon- 
strative eld ‘this’ is only known in East. Pash. (noted 
in D. and Nir.), while West. Pash. has L. ae(m), 8. ya(m), 
N. yé. 

The pers. pron. 2 pl. is éma@ (LSI. héma) in the east, 
but in the west generally mya etc. S. and Sh. have a 
strange form mémd, which reminds us of Kal. obl. mimi, 
while myé@ recalls Pras. mii. 

Other local variations in the use of the pronouns are 
e. g. the employment of the 1 sg. obl., N. mu, W. mum, 
for the nom. 4 “I”, 8. N., O. mo, mi, instead of mam 
‘me, by me’’, and in the same dialects gen. mau, tau for 
maina, taina (East. Pash. ménd, tena) “‘mine’’, ‘thine’. 

In I, 3 the present base of the verbs is formed with 
g, e. g. L. hay-g-am “I am beating’, di-gy-am “[ am 
eating’, ka-g-am “I am doing” (pres. indefin. han-am, 
ay-am, kar-am). In East. Pash. we likewise find a guttural: 
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Nir. digam, D. dakam, W. agam “I am eating’; Nir. 
kagam, C. kaakam “I am doing’. This form must be 
derived from a verbal noun in -aka- 

In I, 1, 2 the formative element of the present is ¢: 
e. g. S. han-t-im, zée-t-im, ka-t-anam, Sh. hantim, Zetoyem, 
katoyem, O. hantayem, Zditaem, N. Zétayem. Probably we 
have here the present part. in -vt. Ordinarily -nt- beco- 
mes -nd-; but it is quite possible that e. g. *hananta., 
*karanta-, contracted at an early date into *hannta-, karnta., 
might result in hanta-, kata-, nt being treated in a special 
way in these combinations. Cf. the preservation of the 
tin vast 20” < *visati-, but carviya 80" < catir-(?) visale-. 

In L. the present is inflected in the following way: 
haygam, haygyat, hayga, haygas, haygyat, haygan. The 
endings of the sg. and of the 3 pl. are similar in all 
dialects, and can easily be explained. (The intervocalic 
s in 2 sg. would regularly be lost). 

But in the 1 pl. O. has -des, and S., Sh. -aits (Zétais, 
zétoats), before a vocalic suffix -anz- (hanvanz-t “we shall 
beat thee’). This suffix forms the link between Pash., 
Khow. ete. -as, and Kati -amzs, Pras. -ems-. 

In N. -en is also employed for the 1 pl. present, while 
in other dialects it is used only in the past tenses, as is 
natural in view of its origin in an enclitic pronoun, Skr. 
mah. (In the same way -% < vah is used in 2 pl. of the 
past tenses). 

Finally Isk. has -o (2azgyayo), probably connected with 
the -% of S. imperative karat “let us do”, gadeu ‘‘let 
us go”. I suppose this to be originally a dual form, 
Skr. -va. In L. this form appears to be used only in 
gad(ujo “let us gol”; in other verbs we find the ancient 
secondary suffix of 1 pl., e. g. karama “let us do’, 

The 2 pl. also presents difficulties. L. and Nir. -ai (Nir. 
ema nivai “you sit down”), and Nir., D. -o (Nir. dyago, 
I. aako “you are eating’, may be explained as from 
-atha (or -at perhaps from *-athasi, remodelled on -amast, 
cf. -at < -asi?). But in LSI. we find hanéda “you are 
beating”, cf. S. imper. hanaida “beat you”, L. hanata, 
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and in [., Isk. this termination is also used in the pre- 
sent (zdigyat “you are eating’). It seems difficult to 
separate this ¢, d from the old imper. 2 pl. in -ta; but 
the comparison is only possible if we admit the possibi- 
lity af a special treatment of an intervocalic ¢ in this 
case. It generally disappears (e. g. lay “brother” < bhrata, 
haynga < *hanaka- + ate etc.), but we also have Nir. 
sedal “cold”: Skr. sttala, Kati sila, GB. salah, but Shina 
siddlit, Torwalak szdul. It seems possible that its mor- 
phological importance may have saved the ¢ in the suffix 
of the 2 pl. 

Still more difficult to explain is the suffix used in I, 
1, 2, e. g. S. hantunda “you are beating’, Sh. Zetunda, 
Q. 2ditonda, N. Zétinde. I am at loss to suggest any 
derivation of this form, which is as mysterious as the 
Par. 2 pl. in -r, and the Khow. in -mz. It looks as if 
the 2 pl. which in the course of phonetic development 
was likely to clash with the 3 sg., succumbed to this 
more vigorous and more frequently used form, and had 
to find expression in some new way. 

I have discussed the dialectal variations of Pash. at 
some length in order to show that, although it must 
decidedly be considered as one language, there are few 
phonetic or morphological features common to all its 
dialects. In fact, the phonetic system of East. Pash. 
has more in common with that of GB. than with that 
of 8S. 

What chiefly entitles Pash. to be called ome lan- 
guage, in spite of the phonetic differences, is the com- 
parative unity of the vocabulary, at least in so far as it 
has not completely succumbed to Pers. influence. While 
L. still shows some restraint in its borrowing, S. has 
lost all self-respect, and adopts Pers. words quite freely, 
regardless of necessity. Even the names of the parts of 
the body are to a great extent of Pers. origin in 8. 

Another feature which is very characteristic of Pash., 
and which is not, so far as I know, found in any of 
the neighbouring languages, is the extensive use of pro- 
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nominal suffixes denoting the object and appended to 
the verb. 

K. g. in L. we find haygam “I am beating’, hanam 
“T (shall) beat”, but hayg-i-am “I am beating thee”, 
hanam- “TI (shall) beat thee’. Here also the dialects 
differ, both in regard to the employment of these suf- 
fixes, and as to their position. In 8S. I never heard 
these suffixes used with the present; they said tode hantim 
“T am beating thee’, but hanvam-i “I shall beat thee’. 
In D. I heard tarégam-t “I am seeing thee’, with the 
objective suffix placed after the subjective (originally the 
auxiliary). The reason why Pash. alone has developed 
this system, remains a matter of speculation. 

A glance at the map shows that linguistic unity can- 
not have been developed in the territory at present in- 
habited by the Pashais, the long, narrow strip of land 
stretching across the side valleys of the Kabul River 
from Gulbahar to Waigel. We must suppose that the 
Pashais, as their own traditions relate, once occupied the 
whole of the upper and middle Kabul Valley, and that 
they have gradually been driven back into the mountain 
valleys, the seclusion of which has favoured the develop- 
ment of dialectal varieties. And the position of the iso- 
lated Par. colonies in Nijrau and Tagau, which are com- 
pletely embedded in Pash., renders it probable that this 
latter language has expanded westward over originally 
Ir. territory; but the linguistic facts, while indicating 
the movement of tribes, give us no key to the exact time 
when they took place. 

Still, a systematic study of the decaying languages 
of north-eastern Afghanistan would be sure to produce 
interesting results, not only in regard to Indo-Ir, and 
general linguistics, but also in regard to the complicated 
record of this borderland, which has played such an im- 
portant réle in the history of Asiatic migrations and of 
the cross-currents of civilization, flowing between the 
Kast and the West. 
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NOTATION OF SOUNDS. 


I have tried, as far as possible, to employ a uniform 
system of notation and transcription; but it has not been 
easy to find one which suits all the languages quoted, 
and which at the same time conforms with the traditional 
transcription used in Indian and Iranian. It also was 
necessary to take typographical considerations. In the 
main I have adopted the Indian system: 

c, 7 denote the palatal affricates (ts, dz), also in Ir.; 
c, j the corresponding retracted varieties. Consequently 
the dental affricates are written ts, de. 

$s is used for the Skr. palatal sibilant. In the Dard 
languages I write s, even when the sound is more or less 
palatal, as I have to write § on the Ir. side. s is the 
retracted variety. 

t etc. denote retracted sounds, generally post-alveolar, 
and not the ‘‘cerebrals’” described by Skr. grammarians. 
For practical reasons, however, I have to call this series 
“‘cerebrals’’. 

w is the semi-vowel; but v is employed both for the 
bi-labial and labio-dental sound, with regard to which we 
often find variation from dialect to dialect. E. g. Khow., 
Kafiri, Pash. Satha have a bilabial sound, but Pash. 
Laurovan a Jabio-dental. The Psht. v is generally bilabial, 
sometimes slightly rounded. 9 is bilabial. 

h is the Arabic ha, or the Skr. wsarga. 

d is always long. 


7 -- Kulturforskning. C. T. 2. 
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